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ADVEKTISEMENT. 



The following pages comprise my impressions relative to 
the present position, duties, and destiny of Great B ri ta in. 
a& the heir of. 



THE Author of this volume would be greatly obliged by the commu- 
nication of any strictures or criticisms that tHeJnend-^ truth may 
think it merits. Having been much overworked, and bemg far from 
well he cannot undertake to enter into correspondence with those who 
ma/thus honour him; but all such criticisms will be gratefully ^^^ 
ceived and carefully considered. 



agonising cry, from the youthful, ingenuous, truth-seeking 

* I had originally intended prefixing this essay to the * Sketches of 
the History of Christian Art/ now in the press, but circumstances 
have occasioned my abandoning that idea. I may refer to them 
however, prospectively, as illustrating by a particular example the 
general principles here laid down, — as forming a tower, as it were, of 
the castle of which T have here sketched the plan and laid the founda- 
tions—a plan too extensive for my own or any single hand to execute, 
and which I should be delighted therefore to see carried out by others. 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

hearts of England for a key to the enigma of our times, 
and feeling through my own experience that the Theory 
in question solves that enigma; and believing, finally, 
that it contains an acorn of truth, which, dropped within 
the vase of our present shallow and boimded philosophy, 
must necessarily burst it in its expansion, and, falling on 
the rich virgin soil beneath, shoot up again towards 
heaven, a stately tree, of Life no less than Knowledge — 
I cannot hesitate ; I feel that now or never is the time it 
should be set forth ; and any blame or misapprehension 
that may temporarily attach to myself is of little conse- 
quence in comparison.* 

Haigh^ 1 July^ 1846. 

* I have been urged to subjoin proofs, authorities, and illustrations 
throughout the succeeding argument. I have added a few illustrations, 
but to enumerate the proofs and authorities at large would be tedious 
and well nigh impossible ; every line would require a volume of them ; 
the reader's memory will supply them better. My object has been 
conciseness ; and I feel confidence in the recollection that many of 
the detached and subsidiary principles here asserted are generally 
recognised, although unconnectedly and without appreciation of their 
mutual relation and of the law that binds them all together. 
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PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM : 



" Neque enim hoc siverit Deus, ut phantasiae nostrae somnium pro 
exemplari mundi edamus ; sed potiils benign^ faveat, ut apocalypsim 
ac veram visionem vestigiorum et sigillorum Creatoris super creaturas, 
scribamus." 

^^ God forbid that we give forth the dream of our fancy as the model 
of the world, but may he rather vouchsafe us his grace, that we may 
indite a revelation and true vision of the march and the signet of the 
Creator imprest upon creation." 

Bacon, Instauratio Magna. 
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ANALYSIS. 



Progression produced by Antagonism a General Law of the Moral 
Government of God, 

I. In the Individual Man ; 
II. In the Universal Man ; 
III. In other Orders of Besponsible Beings. 



I. Progression by Antagonism a General Law of the 
Moral Government of God, 

In the Individual Man. 

1 . Analysis of Human Nature. 

Three primary and distinguishing elements, 
i. Sense; 

ii. Mind, or Intellect, of which the distinguishing 
faculties, rarely, if ever, equally balanced, and by 
their respective predominance determinative of 
character, are 

(1.) Imagination, and 
(2.) Reason ; 
iii. Spirit. 
The Fall — Introduction of the principle of Antagonism. 

2. Development of the Individual Man — his Childhood, Youth, 

Manhood, and Maturity — ^and standard of his perfection. 

3. General Classification of Individuals. 

i. The Sensual ; 
ii. The Intellectual, — subdivisible into men of 

(1.) Imagination, inclining, if unenlightened by 
Spirit, to Sensuality, or Practical Atheism ; 
and men of 
(2.) Reason, inclining, if unenlightened by Spirit, 
to Atheism proper, or Theoretical ; 
iii. The Spiritual, — subdivisible into 

(1.) Those in whom Spirit rules Sense directly, 
with little intervention and even a jealousy 
of Intellect — inclining in excess to ascetic 
Mysticism ; 
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X ANALYSIS. 

(2.) Those in whom Spirit rules Sense mediately, 
through Intellect— or more specifically, 
(i.) Through Imagination, inclining to 
Superstition and Spiritual Despot- 
ism ; 
(ii.) Through Reason, inclining to Scep- 
ticism and Schism ; 
(iii.) Through Imagination and Reason, 
duly balanced — an Ideal exempli- 
fied solely in the human nature of 
Our Saviour. 

II. Progression by Antagonism a General Law of the 
Moral Government of God, 

In the Universal Man. 

Analogy, in growth and development, &c., between the Indi- 
vidual and Universal Man — the key to history. 
Progression provided for by the antagonism of Sensual and 
Spiritual men, and by the predisposition of Individuals to the 
partial perception of Truth, through the unequal predomi- 
nance assigned to Imagination and Reason in their intel- 
lectual constitution. 
Constitutional Government and Christianity, and the restoration 
of the original harmony of human nature under the influence 
of God and after the image of Our Saviour, the tendency, 
consciously or unconsciously, of the Universal Man. 
I. First, or Antediluvian Dispensation — headed by Adam — Child- 
hood of Man — development of Sense, or of his animal nature, in 
close approximation with Spirit. 

Paradise — the Fall — primitive government and religion. 

Theocracy, 

Sacrifices of Cain and Abel — antagonism of Sense and Spirit. 

1. The Cainites. 

2. The Sethites, or » Sons of God.' 

Their union — the Giants^Universal Depravity — the De- 
luge. 
II. Second, or Postdiluvian Dispensation — headed by Noah — Youth 
and Manhood of Man-— development and representation of the 
three elements of human nature, Sense, Spirit, and Intellect, by 
the three sons of Noah, Ham, Shem, and Japhet. 
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ANALYSIS. xi 

I. First Period — Development of Sense and Spirit, in close 
approximation, with the first dawnings of Intellect, in 
the posterity of Ham and Shem. 

1. The Hamites, the Cainites of the Postdiluvian world. 

2. The Shemites, the Sethites of the Postdiluvian world. 
The Tower of Babel — the Dispersion — Nimrod, &c. — War 

between the Hamites and Shemites. 
The Universal Empire of Assyria. 

Zabianism — worship of the heavenly host. 

Early colonisation — the Shemites in Arabia — Hamite abori- 
gines of the four Continents, Australia and Polynesia. 

Shamanism — the germ of Mysticism — -possibly inhe- 
ritedfrom the Antediluvians, 

Development of Sense in the line of Ham, with a partial 
anticipation of Intellect, 
i. The Chinese, 
ii. The Egyptians, 
iii. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 

Mysticism, or Reformed Shamanism — the effort of 
Spirit to abstract herself from Sense and Intellect ^ 
and obtain absorption into the Deity — Btiddhism, 

Idolatry — the worship of the Imagination, 

Ham, or Sense, everywhere triumphant — Be-revelation to 
Shem. 
The Jews. 

Judaism, 

Advent of Our Saviour. 

Christianity, in its pure essence. 
Compromise between Sense and Spirit — Empire of the 
Saracens. 

Islamism, 

The Hamite races everywhere yield to the pre-eminence, if 
not the rule, of Shem and Japhet. 
II. Second Period — Manhood of Man— development of In- 
tellect in her two departments of Imagination and Reason, 
in the posterity of Japhet — the " times of the Gentiles." 
The Arian race. 

i. Hindoo, Classic, or Imaginative branch— tendency 
to Union — the Slavonians, Celts, Greeks and 
Romans, &c. 
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xii ANALYSIS. 

Brahminism, Catholicism, Monarchy, 

ii. Medo-Pereian, Teutonic, or Reasoning branch — 
tendency to Schism — the German races. 

Magianism, Protestantism, Democracy, 

Constitutional Government, Civil and Ecclesiastical, the 
result of their intermixture. 

1. Development of the Hindoo or Imaginative element — 

Law of Nature, 
i. Dorian Greece, 
ii. Ionian Greece, 
iii. Rome. 
Corruption — and deluge of Teutonic or Medo-Persian 
tribes. 

2. Development of the Medo-Persian, Teutonic, or Reason- 

ing element — Law of Christianity or Revelation. 

i. Regeneration by the Medo-Persian of the Hindoo 
or Imaginative element — Catholicism and Mo- 
narchy — the Papacy — Southern Europe— till 
the Reformation, 
ii. Self-development of the Medo-Persian, or Rea- 
soning element, in opposition to the Imaginative 
— Protestantism and Democracy — the Germanic 
Empire — Northern Europe — till the Battle of 
Waterloo, 
iii. Great Britain — her Anglican Church and Con- 
stitutional Monarchy — her character, position, 
and destiny. 
Triumph of the Powers of Darkness — Second Coming of 
Our Lord. 
III. Third, or emphatically Christian Dispensation — Maturity of 
Man — Rule of Shem, or Spirit. 

Christianity and Constitutional Government, 

III. Progression produced by Antagonism a General 
Law of the Moral Government of God, not merely 
in Man, but, so far as our imperfect light extends, 

In other Orders of Responsible Beings. 
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PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM, 



My dear Colonel Lindsay, 

In conformity with your desire, and so far as I count 

myself to have apprehended it, I proceed to lay before 

you the theory of * Progression by Antagonism,' which 

you have so often heard me speak of. My proposition is, 

That Progression produced by Antagonism is a General 

Law of the Moral Government of God, in Time and 

Eternity ; 

which I shall endeavour to illustrate by pointing out its 

operation in 

I. The Individual Man, — in 
11. The Universal Man, — and (so far as our im- 
perfect light extends) in 
III. Other Orders of Responsible Beings.* 

* I may premise, that the observation that in every great argument 
in which Truth is concerned, each side is half right and half wrong, — 
or to express this in other words, that the minds of men, individually, 
are so constituted as to apprehend only half the truth, when Truth is 
presented to them in the abstract — and the inference therefrom, that 
this must be in subservience to some general law ordained for a wise 
and beneficent purpose by God — are the steps which have guided me 
to the assertion of the proposition in question. 
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2 PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. 

I. — Progression produced by Antagonism a General 
Law of the Moral Government of God, in the 
Individual Man. 

1. Analysis of Human Nature. 

The Individual Man, or Man considered by himself as 
an unit in creation, is compounded of three distinct 
primary elements, 

1. Sense, or the animal frame, with its passions or 

aflTections ; 

2. Mind or Intellect,*— of which the distinguishing 

faculties! — rarely, if ever, equally balanced, and 
by their respective predominance determinative of 
his whole character, conduct, and views of life — 
are, 

i. Imagination, J the discerner of Beauty, 
ii. Reason, the discerner of Truth, — 
the former animating and informing the world of 
Sense or Matter, the latter finding her proper 
home in the world of abstract or immaterial 
existences — the former receiving the impress of 
things Objectively, or ab extemo, the latter im- 
pressing its own ideas on them Subjectively, or 
ah interna — the former a feminine or passive, the 
latter a masculine or active principle ; § and 

* As broadly distinguishable in its functions from Sense, although 
indissolubly coupled with, and dependent on, organization. 

f Omitting Memory, Understanding, &c., which do not induce 
difference of pursuit or purpose, but are general in their character, 
and subsidiary to Imagination and Reason. 

J Not to be confounded with the Fancy. 

§ For the development of the principles, views of life, &c. gene- 
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PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. 3 

iii. Spirit — the Moral or Immortal principle, 
ruling through the Will, and breathed into Man 
by the Breath of God.* 

rated by the predominance of these respective faculties, vide infra, 
pp. 48-53. 

* Created, that is to say, by God, and once created, as individual 
an existence as God himself, but not part of His Essence — a doctrine 
which lies at the root of the most fearful impiety. Both Sense and 
Intellect, properly so called, would appear to be mortal — not so Spirit, 
— witness the decay of the Intellectual faculties in old age, as con- 
trasted with the vigour of the Moral, often brightest at the moment of 
dissolution. Nevertheless Man is an imperfect being in a purely 
Spiritual state^-hence the necessity of the Resurrection of the body. 

It may be interesting to observe that Phrenology bears witness to 
the truth of this analysis, although as yet unconsciously. The organs, 
as generally laid down and accredited, strictly correspond to the three 
elements of human nature, as distinguished in the text, and (as it 
appears to me) should be classed accordingly. 

Starting from the nape of the neck, as a general rule, they rise in 
Intellectual dignity as they advance towards the brow — in Spiritual, 
as they mount towards the crown of the head. 

I. The Organs of Sense run all round the lower part of the head) 
and are divisible into two classes : — 

1. Those purely passionate, animal or instinctive, ranging 
on the back part and the sides of the head, — to wit, 
Amativeness, or the instinct of sex ; Philoprogenitive- 
ness, that of offspring ; Concentrativeness, or Inhabi- 
tativeness, that of home ; Adhesiveness, of society ; 
Cautiousness, of self-preservation ; Combativeness, of 
courage ; Destructiveness, of aggression ; Secretiveness, 
of concealment ; Acquisitiveness, of accumulation ; and 
Constructiveness, of construction, implying the dispo- 
sition to architecture and the mechanical arts : — 

Of which the more purely passionate, (as Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness,) are 
lower in position^ — the more reflective, (as Concentra- 
tiveness, Adhesiveness, Cautiousness,) higher; while 
these are all in immediate contact with the Spiritual or 
Moral organs, without any intervention of the Intel- 
lectual. 2. Those 
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4 PROGRESSION BT ANTAGONISM. 

The perfection of Man's nature implies the due relative 
Subordination, harmony and co-operation of these three 

elements, — 

2. Those which give the knowledge of positive existences, 
irrespectively of any power of arguing on that know- 
ledge, occupying the lower part of the forehead, and 
subdivisible into, 

i. Those that give the knowledge of things Material 
or perceptible by the senses — situated lowest, 
amphitheatrically, round the upper eyebrow, — 
to wit. Number, Order, Colour, Weight, Size, 
Form, Individuality, and Language, 
ii. Those that give the knowledge of things Imma- 
terial — situated above the preceding, — to wit, 
Tune, Time, Space or Locality, and Eventu- 
ality ; all which faculties, apart from Intellect, 
are more or less possessed by the brute creation. 
II. The Organs of Intellect range on the front and sides of the head, 
domineering over the Sensual, but themselves in immediate 
subjection to the Spiritual, and are divisible into two classes: — 

1 . Those of Imagination — ^lying further back than those of 

Reason, flanking the Spiritual, and in close contact 
with Cautiousness, Acquisitiveness, and Constructive- 
ness, — to wit, Ideality, Wonder, and Imitation. 

2. Those of Reason — occupying the upper part of the fore- 

head, as sitting in judgment on the knowledge acquired 
by the Senses below — viz., Comparison, flanked by 
Causality, and both by the organ assigned to Wit — 
although, from its pecular position, as the hinge of 
Mind and Matter, I should rather have supposed it the 
organ of Judgment or Criticism, a Acuity for which 
phrenologists have assigned no organ, and of which Wit 
or Satire is the partial expression. 
These Acuities, also, except the last, are partially possessed 
by the brute creation. Animals seem to possess Imagination 
and Reason to a certain point ; it is Spirit, the immortal de- 
tachable essence that distinguishes man from the monkey.^ 

" Though even brutes possess many immortality may descend in its combi- 
moral qualities, generosity, fidelity, nations with matter. 
Sec. It is still undetermined how low 
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PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. O 

Whereas they are at perpetual strife, — 

An enigma which cannot be solved by human wisdom, 

But is so by Revelation* — from which we learn, 

III. The Organs of Spirit, or Moral Sentiments, occupy the crown 
of the head, forming a cross — predominant over, and in imme- 
diate and equal contact with Sense, Imagination, and Reason, 
and advancing from the back to the front of the head, as 
follows, — Self-Esteem, flanked by Love of Approbation ; 
Firmness, flanked by Conscientiousness; Veneration, flanked 
by Hope ; and Benevolence. 
As the heads of Individual men, so are those of Nations, and thus 
the head of Man will be found to exhibit, in all ages and among all 
nations, the exact epitome of his history. 

It will be observed that no organs seem to be specially appropriated 
to Memory, Understanding, &c., which, as mentioned in a previous 
note, are general in their character, and handmaids to Imagination 
and Reason. 

* In England it can hardly be necessary to apologise for this 
assumption of the inspiration of Holy Writ, but to those who question 
it, I would surest the following considerations, additional to the 
evidence internal and external supplied by former writers, — 

That the Bible, viewed as a whole, possesses the unity, coherence, 
and minute connection of an original work, the impress in its 
grand outline of One mind, and is the work consequently of One 
Author ; 
Yet that the separate parts or books of which the Bible is composed 
are the work of above thirty writers, flourishing at intervals dur- 
ing the space of fifteen hundred years ; 
That, all experience disproving the possibility of thirty writers 
producing a work so coherent, even though contemporary and 
working in concert. 
The only possible mode of reconciling the contradiction lies in 
recognition of the claim preferred by the Bible itself to divine 
inspiration — in other words, in verily and indeed accepting it as 
the word of God, revealed through the instrumentality of Man to 
Man. 
For the reasons, grounded on Natural Religion, which render the 
existence of a Revelation a matter of presumptive assurance rather than 
doubt, let me refer to a little volume published some years ago, 
entitled, * A Letter to a Friend on the Evidences and Theory of 
Christianity,' Hatchard and Son, 1841. 

C 
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6 ' PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. 

That Man was created, as regards his moral nature, in 
the "image of God,'* — the inferior elements of his 
being, Sense and Intellect, duly subordinated to the 
higher, Spirit — yet in a state of Probation, sinless but 
free to sin : — 

That he yielded to temptation, and fell : — 

That the primitive harmony was thus destroyed, and 
a principle of disunion and discord introduced into 
his nature, — the inferior elements. Sense and Intel- 
lect, were arrayed against each other, agreeing solely 
in opposition to the higher. Spirit ; while the latter, 
her clearness of vision dimmed, her strength de- 
parted, was deprived of her crown and bound in 
chains : — 

That all Adam's descendants are born in this state of 
internal anarchy : — 

That nothing short of supernatural influence can restore 
the primitive harmony and subordination : — 

That a provision for the exertion of such influence has 
taken place through the Will of God the Father, the 
Incarnation, Obedience, Atonement and Resurrec- 
tion of God the Son, and the Descent and Inspira- 
tion of God the Holy Ghost — the Trinity in Unity 
consenting and co-operating in this interposition : — 

That, through the exertion of this supernatural in- 
fluence, subject to due recognition of it on the part 
of the Individual,* the harmony is restored, Spirit 
resumes her supremacy, and Intellect and Sense 
acquiesce in it, and work her will : — 

* With reference to the general rule, that in matters theological 
Objective must be met by Subjective truth, vide i?ifra, p. 63. 
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PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. 7 

That the restoration nevertheless is incomplete, — Man 
is still in a state of probation — Sense and Intellect 
murmuring, though subdued — enemies from without, 
temporal and spiritual, harassing him with their 
arrows, against which he has nothing to oppose but 
faith in the grace of God, pledged to assist him in 
the conflict : — 

That, finally, the reward of perseverance and victory 
will be perfect restoration of the internal harmony in 
the Constitution of Man, and promotion to a higher 
bliss than if Adam had not originally fallen.* 
From which considerations we may infer, 

That, a state of Probation implying temptations to re- 
sist and a reward for resistance, the Law of Pro- 
gression by Antagonism must have obtained in Para- 
dise : — 

That the Fall and its consequences must have been 
foreseen and permitted, and a remedial interference 
contemplated from the first, in order to bring that 
Law into still fuller activity : — 

That, so far therefore from the present state of things 



* Arising from the consciousness of man throughout eternity of past 
perdition and present salvation — salvation through the blood of 
Christ, to whom the redeemed are bound for ever in the closest union, 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, One Mystical Body, of which 
He is the Head. The angels know no such happiness — they wonder 
and envy not. In the picture of the Court of Heaven in the Apoca- 
lypse, V. 11, the angels are represented as forming a circle round the 
throne, but the redeemed as stationed within that circle, directly in 
front of it, according to the Oriental usage of expressing degrees of 
favour and dignity by propinquity to the sovereign.* 



See, e. g., Esther, i. 14. 

c2 
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8 PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. 

being necessarily an unhealthy or a dispiriting one, 
it is eminently calculated to effect our advancement 
and promote our happiness. 

2. Development of the Individiuil Man. 

Turning, accordingly, to the broad field of life, we find, 
in all cases where the Individual Man is duly and com- 
pletely developed, 

That Sense and Spirit are in closest approximation in 
Childhood, Imagination serving as the intellectual 
link between them : — 

That Imagination is peculiarly developed in Youth : — 

That Eeason, although existing in the germ from the 
first, is of later growth, and announces Manhood : — 

That Spirit (sooner or later) finally and deliberately 
assumes the reins of moral government, and directs 
the united energies of the individual to the line of 
action in which he is most qualified to excel, thus 
heralding Maturity : — 

That lastly, his rise in the scale of being, his influence 
on society, and his general happiness, are exactly 
proportioned to the vigour with which his Sense, 
Intellect, and Spirit are exercised in antagonism with 
obstacles, internal and external— physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral.* 

* Any one of the component elements of man may be cultivated 
exclusively of the remainder, and so attain a preternatural develop- 
ment ; but this is always at the expense of the others and to the detri- 
ment of the general harmony, and the result is a monster, not a human 
being. And this is as true of sects or parties as of individuals. Many 
inferences with regard to Education will suggest themselves from this 
view of the development of the Individual Man. 
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PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. 9 

3, General Cktssijication of Individuals* 

Men therefore fall naturally into three broadly defined 
Classes, as their development, and the consequent sub- 
ordination of Sense to Intellect, and of Intellect to Spirit, 
are more or less complete. These Classes are, 

1. The Sensual — or those in whom Sense, or the ani- 

mal principle has the ascendancy ; 

2. The Intellectual — or those in whom Intellect or 

Mind has the ascendancy — subdivisible into men 
of 

i. Imagination — inclining, if unenlightened by 
Spirit, to Sensuality, or Practical Atheism, 
—of 
ii. Reason — inclining, if unenlightened by Spirit, 
to Atheism Proper, or Theoretical ; and 

3. The Spiritual — in whom Spirit has the ascendancy — 

subdivisible into 

i. Those in whom Spirit rules Sense directly 
and absolutely, with but little intervention 

* " Natural Groups," observes Dr. Whewell, among his * Aphorisms 
concerning Ideas,' "are best described, not by any definition which 
marks their boundaries, but by a Jh/pe which marks their centre. 
The Type of any natural group is an example which possesses in a 
marked d^ree all the leading characters of the class." And again, — 
" A Natural Group is steadily fixed, though not precisely limited ; it 
is given in position, though not circumscribed ; it is determined, not 
by a boundary without, but by a central point within,— not by what it 
strictly excludes, but by what it eminently includes, — by a TyP®> ^^^ 
by a Definition." — Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences y vol. i. 
p. xxxii. — It is of course impossible in Metaphysics, the History of 
Mankind, &c., to attain a classification as precise as in Natural History 
— and this I hope will be borne in mind by the reader throughout the 
ensuing pages. 
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and even a certain jealousy and distrust of 
Intellect* — headed by S. John and S. 
Peter — a class including children f and 
not a few of the uncultured adult — and 
inclining, in excess, to ascetic Mysticism 
and Pantheism ; J 
ii. Those in whom Spirit rules Sense mediately, 
through the Intellect — or more specifically 
through 

(1) Imagination — headed by S. James 
and S. Jude — living by love, laying 
most stress on works, on ceremonial 
observances, forms and sacraments, 
and generally on the Letter as op- 
posed to the Spirit, on the Objec- 
tive as opposed to the Subjective 
side of religious truth — a class in- 
cluding such as dwell intellectually 
in the world of Poetry rather than 
Science, who argue by metaphor 
rather than demonstration — and 
inclining, if not duly balanced, to 
Idolatry, Superstition and Spiritual 
Despotism, — Through 



* Of Intellect altogether, both of Imagination and Reason, — of 
Imagination as interposing images or forms between the Spirit and the 
One, simple, uncompounded, essential Deity — of Reason, as disturbing 
the quiescence of the Spirit in the contemplation of the Deity. 

t The faith of childhood, though lovely indeed, is not so noble an 
offering to God as that of the maturity of human nature. 

J The Gnosticism of the early ages, of which, in its early develop- 
ment, S. John is the chief inspired opponent. 
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(2) Keason — headed by S. Paul — living 

by fear, laying most stress on Faith, 
and on the Spirit as opposed to the 
Letter, on the Subjective as opposed 
to the Objective side of religious 
truth — a class including such as 
dwell intellectually in the world of 
Science rather than Poetry — who 
argue by demonstration rather than 
metaphor, and distrust Imagination, 
— inclining, if not duly balanced, 
to Scepticism and Schism, — And 
lastly, through 

(3) Imagination and Reason, duly ba- 

lanced — an ideal exemplified solely 
in the Human Nature of Jesus 
Christ — " perfect Man " as he was 
"perfect God'* — the "Second 
Adam," but greater as exhibiting 
the full development and growth of 
Intellect as well as Spirit, * — And, 
imperfectly, in a very few, thereby 
distinguishable, when gifted with a 
correspondent will, or energy, and 
the other minor but essential quali- 
ties of the intellectual, moral, and 
physical constitution, as Great 
Men.f 



* See the Chart of Human Nature, Frontispiece. 
t JE, g. Moses, David, Socrates, Cyrus, Charlemagne, &c. — The 
writers of the New Testament would appear to have been selected by 
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II. — Progression produced by Antagonism a General 
Law of the Moral Government of God, in the 
Universal Man. 

The Universal Man, or Human Nature in the aggregate, 
from Adam upwards, has a Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 
and Maturity, and a correspondently progressive develop- 
ment of Sense, Intellect and Spirit, strictly analogous to 
that of the Individual Man, who is his type in all things — 
this progressive development arising. First, from the 
mutual antagonism of the two classes of Sensual and 
Spiritual men, in their successive generations — Secondly, 
and more specifically, from the unequal predominance 
assigned to Imagination and Reason in the Intellectual 
character of the Individual Man, whereby God has pro- 
vided in every nation, as it rises in civilization, two vast 
political and ecclesiastical parties, each discerning half the 
truth and supposing it the whole — each stru^ling to 
maintain, and attaching exclusive importance to its par- 
ticular view — and neither perceiving that it is from the 
collision of partial truths that Truth in the abstract, dis- 
encumbered from the alloy of earthly prejudice, soars aloft 



the Holy Spirit according to their intellectual characters — in order that 
each class of men might be suited (as it were) in the Bible. The 
Apostles seem to have been apportioned to the nations they evan- 
gelised, and to mankind, prospectively, in like manner. Our Saviour 
stands above them all, presenting the full constitutional development of 
human nature. Not one of the writers of the New Testament has 
fully comprehended this, or depicted his character — they were unequal 
to it, — and yet all are consistent — there is no discrepancy — each con- 
tributes his quota — they copied truth, and the result is perfect harmony, 
perfect beauty. 
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and darts onward to her goal. A perpetual antagonism 
and correspondent progress is thus secured for every 
nation during its period of development, and for the world 
in general, or the Universal Man, as composed of nations, 
in their corporate or Individual capacity, — the whole 
being thus governed by one general law, imposed on 
human nature at the creation. 

This analogy between the Individual and the Universal 
Man will be found to supply the key to the history of the 
world, and enable us to determine the point on which we 
stand in it and the dignity of our position, to argue from 
the past to the future, and to ascertain the duties of the 
present. 

It will appear, I think, in tracing the operation of this 
law in detail, and making allowance for interrupting 
agencies innumerable,* 

That Constitutional Government and Christianity, or 
the restoration of the original harmony of human 
nature, under the influence of God and after the 
image of Our Saviour, is the object to which the 
struggles of the Universal Man ultimately tend, un- 
consciously for the most part to himself, but by an 
innate impulse, rooted in the very depths of his 
being : — 
That his progress, like that in most instances of the 
Individual Man, has been by starts, and must be 
contemplated at intervals — each great stride or pe- 
riod of fresh development being preceded by a 
period of apparent external quiescence, or even re- 



* That of climate, for instance. But it is wonderful how long the 
original predisposition of some races resists it. 
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trogression,* although there are moments during 
these periods in which the mind opens as it were 
prematurely, and affords a glimpse of the future 
germinating within rjr — 

That a few nations only, of peculiar physical or intel- 
lectual vigour, carry on the process of civilization, 
the history of the Universal Man,J the remainder, 
of comparatively limited development, falling off 
unnoticed to the right and left :§ — 

That a principle of internal and progressive growth, 
inherent in the human race, regulates the successive 
rise and predominance of nations, as well as the 
births of the great men who influence their destiny 

* As exemplified in the development of the Imagination or the 
Youth of the Universal Man in the nationality of Greece, as preceded 
by the long interval succeeding the decadence of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Empires,— and in the development of the Reason, or the 
Manhood of the Universal Man, in the nationality of modem Europe, 
as preceded by the long interval succeeding the decadence of the 
Roman Empire. 

I As in the state of society described in the Homeric poems, fore- 
shadowing the glories of the later Greece — and in that of Europe under 
Alfred and Charlemagne. So too in the case of Roger Bacon's anti- 
cipations of modem science, in that of the Lollard movement, religious 
and political, at the close of the fourteenth century, &c. Brahma, on a 
certain occasion, opened his mouth, and the whole future creation was 
seen within it. 

I These nations have been so predisposed and associated that the 
history of the more prominent, taken from the few years of their 
greatness, exhibits the continuous development of the Universal Man, 
— the periods before and after those few years answering to those of 
the Individual, before entering and after quitting the scene of public 
life— childhood and decay. Nations that have outlived their great- 
ness lie sleeping like foam on the tideless ocean of the past, long 
ages after the topmast of the ark of human progress has sunk below the 
horizon. 

§ As in the case of individuals in private &inilies. 
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and that of mankind in general,* and the supply of 
distinct predispositions to the several walks or pro- 
fessions of life through successive generations : — That 
the average rate of intellectual and moral power 
rises in each generation along with the progress of 
civilization, so that each individual shares to a certain 
degree without eflfort or special culture in the higher 
moral or intellectual vigour of the community,f — 
And that the later a nation branches off from the 
parent stock, the longer for the most part is the 
process, and the loftier the ultimate result of its 
development :J — 
That every primary and progressive nation has a pecu- 
liar thought, principle, or tendency, and a point of 
highest or ultimate attainment, by which, severally, 
its rank and position in the history of the world are 
determined,§ — That nations are tenacious of their 

* Every one must have noticed how completely the great men of a 
nation synchronise with the period of its greatest power and glory. 
The alternate gushes and stagnation x>f intellect observable in the 
history of nations must be dependent on this principle. 

f Analogously to this, we find that in some species of dogs the 
acquired intelligence of the parent forms the vantage-ground from 
which that of the young commences. 

J We have examples of this in the Egyptian and Phoenician branches 
of the race of Ham, in the Jewish branch of the Shemite family, in the 
Dorian and Ionian branches of the Felasgi, in the Roman branch of 
the great Latin or Italian fiunily, and generally, in the Medo-Persian 
as contrasted with the Hindoo race, <&c. — This too is often observable 
in the great historical families of Europe. 

§ We must beware of stopping short of the ultimate tendency of 
such nations, in our admiration of the dazzling brilliancy frequently 
displayed by them in the stage of development immediately below that 
ultimate tendency. While fresh from Schiller and Goethe, Handel 
and Mozart, Hess and Cornelius, we might hesitate in admitting 
Reason and Criticism to be the ultimate tendency of Germany — yet so 
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peculiar principles in proportion to the purity of their 
blood,* and attain to higher general development in 
proportion to its intermixture,f — And that the 
greatest and most progressive nations are produced 
by the intermixture of those in which the opposing 
tendencies of Imagination and Beason are most 
strongly developed : — 
That the life and vigour of each successive stage or 
element in the development of a nation depends (as 
in the Individual Man) on the ftdl, uncurtailed, and 
healthy development of all the preceding,^ — And 
that the longer the period of independent develop- 
ment prior to intermixture, the greater is the ultimate 

it is. A very interesting parallel might be traced between the National 
and the Individual German, between the effervescence of the Imagina- 
tion that distinguished Germany in the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
and that which takes place in every young German's mind between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 

* Even when nations have been absorbed into more powerful ones, 
to the loss of their primitive language and characteristics, their 
peculiar original tendency is frequently still perpetuated, occasion- 
ing modifications of character inexplicable apart from this consi-r 
deration. 

f For many illustrations of the fact that mixed races, the progeny 
of distinct branches of the same species, exceed in vigour and in 
rapidity of multiplication the parent races from which they are pro- 
duced, see Dr. Prichard's ' Physical History of Mankind,' book ii, 
chap. i. The giant race produced by the intermarriage of the Cainites 
and Sethites, would appear to be a ease in point in very ancient times. 
That this vigour is not merely physical but intellectual, may be illus- 
trated by comparison of the mixed with the purer nations of Europe — 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. It would be interesting to 
establish the laws of proportional development, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, resulting from the different intermarriages of Hamite, 
Shemite, and Japhetan, or Indo-European. 

J In China, for instance, the Imagination being almost entirely 
wanting, the result is a stunted Reason. 
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vigour and endurance,* while premature intermixture 
induces premature development and decline :f — 
That Imagination and Reason being alike from God, 
and their equal development and antagonism pre- 
requisite to perfection, Truth must lie at the point 
of intersection or compromise, and the nation rank 
highest of all, intellectually, in which the balance is 
most equal : J — 
That the principal forms of religion and government 
which have hitherto obtained among mankind, answer 
(in the abstract) to the several stages of development 
in the Individual Man, as classed in the preceding 
Analysis, and bear rank accordingly, — 

Theocracy and Despotism, Mysticism (including 
Shamanism and Buddhism), Judaism, and 
Islamism, corresponding to his Childhoo^-^ and 
the rule of Spirit over Sense, absolutely and 
irrespectively (so to speak) of Intellect ; 
Brahminism,§ Catholicism, || and Monarchy, to 
his Youth, and the rule of Spirit over Sense 
through Imagination, exclusively (so to speak) 
of Reason ; 



* As in Great Britain, France, and the feudal kingdoms of Europe. 

t As witnessed in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain, and in the 
Italian republics, where, instead of a long and invigorating stru^le 
between town and country, the Lombard nobles settled in the towns 
and mingled with the Latin or Italian race. 

J In illustration of this see the Chart of Human Nature, frontispiece, 

§ For the definition of Brahminism, and its antithesis Magianism, 
vide infra, pp. 49, 52. 

II I use the word in its simple meaning, as the antithesis to Pro- 
testantism — <lisowning either as exclusively applicable to the Church 
of England. 
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Magianism, Protestantism, and Democracy, to his 
Manhood, and the rule of Spirit over Sense 
through Reason, exclusively (so to speak) of 
Imagination ; 
Christianity* and Constitutional Government, to 
his Maturity, and the rule of Spirit over Sense 
through Imagination and Reason, duly balanced 
and in antagonism, — 
each of these results being involved in the ultimate 
tendency of some one or more of the great nations 
that have influenced the world, or in their inter- 
mixture if — 
That, finally, the Universal and National are equally 
bounden with the Individual Man, to the observance 
of the Moral Law,J — And that obedience and dis- 
obedience are visited by temporal rewards and 
punishments,§ in virtue of the distinction between 
Individuals, who have souls reserved for judgment in 
a fixture state, and Communities which, as such, 
have none. 

The history of the world accordingly, (combining the 

* In its pure essence. Vide infra, p. 64. 

■f Theocracy, &c., as will be seen, in the Hamite and Shemite races ; 
Brahminism, Catholicism, and Monarchy in what I have termed the 
Hindoo or Classic race ; Magianism, Protestantism, or Democracy in 
the Medo-Persian or Teutonic, — Christianity and Constitutional Go- 
vernment in (par excellence and by approximation) the Anglo- 
Norman English. See also the Chart of Human Nature, frontispiece, 

X This is, or ought to be, the fundamental rule of Christian politics, 
striking at the root of the doctrine usually styled * of Expediency.' 

§ Illustrated by every page of past history, and probably to receive 
yet further illustration from the results of Europe's acquiescence in 
the partition of Poland. 
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past and the future, as revealed in outline by prophecy,) 
falls naturally into three grand Dispensations, the Ante- 
diluvian, Postdiluvian,* and the Christian, in the prospec- 
tive sense of the expression, — each Dispensation internally 
resulting from, and externally distinguished by the pecu- 
liar development of one of the three constituent elements 
of human nature. Sense, Intellect and Spirit — the three 
periods being headed, respectively, by Adam, Noah, and 
Our Saviour. 

I. The First, or Antediluvian Dispensation, headed by 
Adam, may be looked upon as the Childhood of Man, — 
characterised by the peculiar development of Sense, or his 
animal nature, in close approximation with Spirit, or the 
moral principle — his Imagination and Eeason intervening 
only in the degree of expansion which they exhibit in the 
correspondent age of the Individual Man. 

The intercourse of Adam and Eve with God in Para- 
dise, and the occasion of the Fall, confirm this view of 
human infancy, f and it may perhaps be found good, as a 



* Extending to the close of the present Ai^y, or Dispensation — still, 
it will be remembered, the " times of the Gentiles." 

f I conceive that Adam and Eve were created pure and innocent, 
and with the elements of their Intellectual being in perfect harmony — 
but in the germ merely — in the lowest grade of development — in all 
respects resembling children. The temptation by the apple, (which 
appeared to them '^ good for food, pleasant to the eyes, and to be de- 
sired to make one wise,") as recorded in Scripture, thus becomes quite 
natural. They were permitted to fall, apparently, in consideration of 
the greater blessings in store for them and for human nature through 
their redemption from that Fall by Christ. Satan's malice thus re- 
coiled against himself. Imagination and Reason, the essential elements 
of their being, could only have become developed through Antagonism, 
the result of the dislocation of the primeval harmony through Sin. 
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general rule, that temporal sanctions, miracles, and the 
personal interposition of the Deity vary in proportion to 
intellectual capacity, — in other words, that the Almighty 
withdraws himself from the sense and personal cognisance 
of man in proportion to the development of those higher 
or abstractive powers which enable him to realise his 
existence and attributes by rational inference.* 

The government of the Antediluvian world would seem 
to have been neither Monarchical nor Patriarchal, in the 
proper sense of the term, but rather Theocratical ; every 
one did as it seemed right in his own eyes, and from the 
example of Cain and Abel, each man appears to have 
approached the Deity by sacrifice, a priest to himself 
without any earthly mediator.f 

* Observe the decreasing familiarity in the manifestations of God 
to his servants, as recorded in the Old Testament, from the time of 
Adam, Cain, and Abel, till the delivery of the Law and Moses' vision 
of the Lord on Mount Sinai — and from thence till the intercourse of 
the Jews with Persia and the cessation of prophecy, c. 400 b.c. And 
again, the gradual withdrawal of the miraculous gifts, or Objective 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit, from the Church, since the time of 
the Apostles. Our Saviour himself would appear to sanction this rule 
in the speech of Abraham to Dives in the parable, " They have Moses 
and the prophets ; let them hear them." If my inference be correct, 
the test of the true Church at the present day is the absence of miracu- 
lous attestation ; and this appears to me one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the Church of England. " Lying wonders," it may be 
remarked, are specially foretold by S. Paul as the mark of the " falling 
away," the Apostacy in the latter times. That miracles might take 
place even now, under peculiar circumstances, as among nations in a 
state of intellectual infancy, &c., is not inconsistent with the above 
supposition. 

f Had the patriarchal principle then obtained, Adam, the parent of 
Abel, would have offered sacrifice as his Mediator. Paradise, it may 
be observed, would seem to have been preserved, with the visible 
Shekinah, as a type and remembrance of heaven to man, till the 
Deluge. 
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The sacrifices of Cain and Abel, and the murder of 
Abel by Cain, mark the tendencies of the two ele- 
ments, Sense and Spirit, and their antagonism from the 
first. 

The two great families of the Antediluvian world, 

1. The Cainites — a race irreligious, active and pro- 

gressive, the first to rise to dominion and civiliza- 
tion, the first builders of cities, inventors of the 
mechanical arts, music,* &c., — And, 

2. The Sethites, or " Sons of God " — a race religious, 

contemplative, dwellers apart in the mountains, 

and slow to rise to civilization, 
typify, similarlv and respectively. Sense dominant over 
Spirit, and Spirit dominant over Sense. 

The union of the "Sons of God" with the " Daughters 
of Men," or of the Sensual Cainites, occasioned and be- 
tokened the gradual succumbing of Spirit to Sense, and 
the result was a Giant race — gigantic probably in strength 
and stature, and unquestionably so in crime — a Sensuality 
more brutal and universal than has ever since existed, and 
coupled too, there is reason to believe, with views of Dog- 
matic or Spiritual Truth so clear and precise as to en- 
hance its abomination.f 

The world was destroyed by water — eight persons, 

* Gen, iv. 21. — It is remarkable that Music should be thus noted 
as the offspring of the Cainite or Sensual line of the Antediluvian 
world, as distinguished from the Spiritual line of Seth. Vide note, 
infra, p. 81. 

t Inferrible from the fact that Spirit and Sense were then in close 
approximation, no Idolatry intervening. The most sensual, degraded, 
and least intellectual tribes of Northern Asia and America, have purer 
notions of a Spiritual deity than were possessed of old by the wor- 
shippers of Jupiter and Juno under Pericles. 

D 
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Noah and his family, being preserved in the Ark, to re- 
people the earth, thus cleansed and rebaptized.* 

II. The Second, or Postdiluvian Dispensation, headed 
by Noah, may be described as the Youth and Manhood 
of Man, beginning life anew, but from a higher level, and 
characterised by the peculiar development of Intellect, in 
its distinguishing faculties. Imagination and Beason — 
Sense still struggling and occasionally dominant, but in 
comparative subjection, and Spirit yet further developed, 
but imperfectly, her full supremacy being reserved for 
futurity. 

The three sons of Noah, Ham, Japhet and Shem, re- 
present the three elements of human nature as developed 
chiefly, since the Deluge, in their respective progeny. 
Ham, however, oflTers but a feeble image of the Antedilu- 
vian Cainites, and Shem is as yet only expectant of his 

* I have used this expression, * rebaptized,' in consequence of the 
SLUSilogj or parallelism existing between the history of the Universal 
and that of the Individual Man — ^an analogy sanctioned by Holy Writ. 
The world before the Flood answers to man as the child of hell, or in 
a state of perdition — the world since, to man as the child of heaven, or 
in a state of salvation. The Deluge figures the eternal death of the 
former world, the baptismal birth of the latter ; but this new world, 
after the brief holiness of its childhood, falls into sin — its early impres- 
sions of godliness die away — it seeks after happiness and truth, not in 
God, but in Sense, Imagination, and Reason, the beggarly elements of 
its own being, till after finding that all is vanity. Spirit once more 
asserts itself in the mission of Jesus Christ, and the strong man bows 
himself and becomes again as a little child — again to go through his 
phases of youth and manhood, first as an Imaginative, then as a Rea- 
soning Christian — after which the balance rights itself so far as the 
constitution of humanity permits, till Death comes at last, €Bt. 70, and 
Judgment after it. But all this is anticipative and premature. See 
the chart of Parallelism between the Individual, National and Uni- 
versal Man, infra, p. 92. 
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glory. Japhet therefore stands forth as the ruling mo- 
narch of the hour, of the " times of the Gentiles," under 
which we live. 

This Postdiluvian Dispensation falls, accordingly, into 
two distinct periods or cycles of development, the First 
exhibiting the development of Sense and Spirit, in close 
approximation, together with the first dawnings of Intel- 
lect, in the posterity of Ham and Shem — the Second, the 
development of Intellect, in its two departments of Ima- 
gination and Reason, in the posterity of Japhet.* 

First Period — Ham and Shem. 

1. Like the Cainites before the Flood, the children of 
Ham were the first after it to disperse themselves 
over the earth, to build cities, to wage aggressive 
warfare, to improve the arts and sciences, to rise 
in short to civilization, — while, at a very early 
period, several of their branches became so corrupt 
as to draw down the visible vengeance of God.f 



* I believe that the great, outlines of Ethnology, or the genealogy 
of nations, are so fe.r determined that (with the exception of my de- 
riving the aborigines of Europe, Asia, &c., from Ham) no one will 
question them as laid down in the following pages. Nevertheless I 
would remark, that, however interesting this ' predisposition of races, 
my argument is not an ethnological but a metaphysical one, and that 
it matters little, so far as it is concerned, whether the Germans (for 
example) are descended from Ham or Japhet, so long as their peculiar 
intellectual character and position in the history of the world are re- 
cognised. 

t E, g^ the Cities of the Plain, the Canaanites as a nation, the 
Egyptians, &c. But there are glimpses of a race yet anterior to these, 
the Ayim, Emim, Zamzummim, Horim — respectively extirpated by 
God through the medium of the Hamite Caphtorim (or Philistines), 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites, sons of Shem — and the 

D 2 
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2. In like manner, the Shemites, at first a holy and re- 
ligious people, the Sethites of the early Postdi- 
luvian world, gradually mingled with their Hamite 
brethren, battled with and succumbed to them, 
although less irrecoverably than their predecessors. 
History dawns upon us with the assembly of the whole 
human race, speaking as yet the same language, on the 
plain of Shinar, and engaged in an attempt to perpetuate 
their national unity by building the city and tower of 
Babel, — with the interposition of the Deity to defeat their 
purpose, the consequent confusion of tongues and the 
dispersion, — and with the conquests of Nimrod, the 
Hamite, over Asshur, the Shemite, as darkly intimated 
in Scripture,* and in the traditions in profane story of 
the war between Titan and Cronus, (Ham and Shem,) in 
which the latter was subdued — evidently referential to 
the same primeval stru^le.*)" 



Anakim, who were still flourishing at the period of the Israelitish 
conquest, and of whom Goliath of Gath and his brethren may have 
been descendants. These races are spoken of as giants, and were it 
not that the book of Genesis is so explicit in declaring the total de- 
struction of the human race with the exception of Noah and his 
family, one would have supposed them a remnant of the Antediluvians. 
It is singular, too, that there is no enumeration of these tribes in the 
genealogy of the descendants of Noah, Gen» x.* Assuming them to be 
descendants of Noah, the longer chronology of the Septuagint, of the 
Samaritan version, and Josephus, becomes indispensable in order to 
allow them time to grow into nations and corrupt themselves between 
the Deluge and the date of their extirpation. 

* Genesis^ x. 11. 

t See the extracts from the Sibylline Oracles in Mr. Cory's * Ancient 
Fragments,' p. 52, and his introduction to that work. 



• The history of outcast or subject greatness, would be a very interesting 
tribes or nations, remnants of early subject of investigation. 
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Out of this chaos emerges the colossal empire of Assyria 
and Babylon — monarchies alternately subject, frequently 
united — and dominant over the whole of Central and 
Western Asia for nearly a thousand years, — inhabited 
perhaps by adjacent populations of Hamite and Shemite 
origin, but chiefly, it would appear, of the latter — sunk 
however, latterly, in luxury and sensuality, although 
capable of amendment as late as the ninth century b. c, 
when the prophet Jonah was sent to preach repentance to 
Nineveh. Zabianism, or the adoration of the heavenly 
bodies and starry influences, seems to have been the early 
superstition of the Shemite race, though they afterwards 
sank into gross idolatry. 

Colonies, meanwhile, had occupied the remoter districts 
of the four continents in the earliest ages — immediately, 
in all probability, after the dispersion. Arabia, peopled 
by the children of Shem, rose to civilization and greatness 
under her Hamyarite sovereigns, the Kings and Queens 
of Sheba and the South, — worshippers of the true God, 
apparently, as late as the time of Solomon. The Abo- 
rigines, on the contrary, of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, Australia and Polynesia, seem to have been a 
race of more rapid propagation and earlier migration, dis- 
tinct alike from the children of Shem and of Japhet,* the 
latter of whom have dispossessed and subjected them 



* Nations in which Spirit is predominant would seem to be more 
stationary and less prolific, and those in which Sense is predominant 
to be less stationary and more prolific — those in which Intellect is 
duly developed maintaining the medium. Sensual nations seem, how- 
ever, to exhaust themselves, diminish, and die out — as we see in the 
case of the ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, &c., and in 
the American tribes throughout the New World. 
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wherever they have come into contact From the com- 
parison of languages and manners, these appear to be 
Hamite ;* their intellectual powers are limited in com- 
parison with the other two families of man ; f their religion 
is Shamanism, a corruption, apparefatly, of the primitive 
Antediluvian worship, now degenerated into a rude 



* I infer this, inter alia, from the affinity of the Finnish language 
with the American tongues, with the Tartar and Chinese, and the 
aboriginal languages of the South of India, on the one side — and on 
the other with the Basque — the Basque bearing close affinity to the 
Coptic, or ancient Egyptian — Egypt being confessedly the ' land of 
Ham' — and all the African languages allying themselves to and 
ranking under that of Egypt. My principal authority for these 
affinities is the invaluable ' Physical History of Mankind,' by Dr. 
Prichard. And Dr. Latham, moreover, has recently shown that the 
American languages, though polysynthetic by composition, are in 
reality monosyllabic when reduced to their simple elements, and ally 
themselves with the Chinese and other monosyllabic languages of 
Central and Eastern Asia, the Esquimaux forming the link of connec- 
tion, — that all the languages of the North of America, Asia, and 
Europe, from the Esquimaux to that of Lapland and Finland, are one 
in origin, — that the Polynesian languages belong to the same mono- 
syllabic family, — that, of the black race, not negroes, inhabiting New 
Guinea, Australia, and Van Diemen's Land, one branch, the natives 
of the Andaman islands, speak a language so closely resembling the 
speech of Central N. America, that twenty-two words, out of forty- 
eight that were compared, were identical, — ^and finally, that the lan- 
guages of the Caucasus have affinities with the same monosyllabic 
family, the Georgian with the Chinese, and Circassian with that of 
Thibet. There are also many most interesting correspondences of 
manners, religion, &c., which confirm my belief that all these nations 
are of common and Hamite origin. 

t Even the ancient Egyptians may be cited in proof of this. And 
in modern times compare the Turk, the Georgian, or Circassian, with 
the Greek, Persian, or Armenian, and what a difference between their 
respective intelligence ! And yet Turk, Georgian, and Circassian are 
no-wise inferior in physical development to their more intellectual 
neighbours. Physical development, therefore, will not of itself confer 
intellectual superiority. 
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adoration of the powers of Nature, coupled with a faith 
in fetiches, talismans and magical rites, *^ and in many 
.instances with human sacrifices, f and yet accompanied 
frequently, as presumable of the apostate Antediluvians, by 
loftier and more spiritual notions of a Deity than (natu- 
rally) exist among nations of the Japhetan race, where 
Imagination, the mother of Idolatry, intervenes in fiill 
development between Spirit and Matter. The highest 
intellectual and moral elevation of which this branch of 
the descendants of Noah is inherently susceptible, would 
appear to be exhibited in the absolute, or patriarchal 
government of China, in the civilization of the Chinese, 
extending over four hundred millions of the human race, 
and in Mysticism, the legitimate and loftiest development 
of Shamanism — a system based on the eternal hostility 
and antagonism of Spirit and Matter — on the essential 
divinity of Spirit, as a particle emanated from God, and 
its consequent absolute purity — on the independent origin 
of Matter, and consequently of the human body, distinct 

* All are familiar with the sorcerers of Egypt, and their discomfiture 
by Moses. But I have little doubt that the magic everywhere pre- 
valent, even among the Japhetan and Shemite nations, was derived 
from the conquered Hamites, — that the witch of Endor, for. instance, 
the wizards of Thessaly, the augurs of Etruria, and even the unfor- 
tunates done to death in more recent times among ourselves, were 
lineal descendants (so to speak) of the Hamite aborigines. The Fin- 
landers of the North of Europe are still redoubted for their powers 
of magic — and the best sorcerers of the East are the Maugrabys of 
North Africa— of Berber or Hamite race, though now speaking Arabic. 

f There seems reason to believe that human sacrifices originated 
with the aboriginal Hamite race, and were perpetuated and by degrees 
adopted into their own worship by the conquering nations wherever 
they settled — as in India, Mexico, Greece, Celtic Gaul, and Britain, 
&c. The voluntary immolation of widows among the Hindoos and 
the ancient Scandinavians stands on a distinct and nobler principle. 
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from God, and its consequent absolute impurity— on the 
identification of Moral Evil exclusively with Matter, and 
the transfer of sin, guilt and responsibility accordingly 
^ from the Soul to the Body — on the belief that the know- 
ledge of truth is to be obtained by Intuition only, in 
jealous exclusion of Intellect — and that Absorption into 
the Deity by abstraction of Spirit from its prison-house 
the flesh, and utter annihilation of the separate will, con- 
sciousness and identity, in such reunion, is within the 
power of every man to attain, and the summum banum of 
existence, — while it must be observed, that, although 
peculiarly, as it appears to me, the heritage of the Hamite 
race, or, at least, the legitimate offspring of their prin- 
ciples, this higher development of Shamanism into Mys- 
ticism is principally due to the intellect of the race of 
Japhet — that, after surviving the Japhetan conquest in 
each country where it originally flourished, it continued 
to co-exist everywhere along with the more recent mytho- 
logical Idolatries, preserved in Mysteries, and everywhere 
dissentient and at war with the established faith — every- 
where in the result to impregnate them with itself, or to 
be developed, in more or less fulness, into a hostile system, 
— as we see exemplified in the Buddhism of India,* 

* As opposed to the Brahminisra of the conquering Hindoos. The 
Samansei, (Shamans,) Pramnae, Germanes and Gymnosophists, of 
Megasthenes, Clitarchus, &€., are evidently the Indian Buddhists as 
contrasted with the Brahmins — the rival sects exhibiting in the de- 
scription of the Greek writers a precise parallel with the Fathers of 
the Desert and the Mendicant orders of early Christendom on the one 
side, and the Catholic hierarchy on the other. The problem for 
Indian antiquaries and for the historian of religion, would appear to 
be this : — 

L To ascertain, by approximation from the most distant corners 
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Thibet, and China, * in the Magianism of Per- 

of the earth to the common source and centre, the original (corrupted) 
creed of mankind, as current at the time of the dispersion of nations ; * 

2. To define the religion of the aboriginal population of India 
anterior to the Hindoo conquest, and ascertain the extent to which it 
has insinuated itself into Brahminism, and whether the bloodier rites, 
the worship of Kali, Juggernaut, &c., and that of Siva, do not belong 
to that religion ; 

3. To establish the essential principles of Brahminism as distin- 
guished from those of the Aborigines and of Buddhism — and the pro- 
cess and extent by and to which the Mystical ideas brought originally 
from Ariana developed themselves in Brahminism prior to the great 
reform of Mysticism by Buddha, c. B.C. 500 ; 

4. To ascertain the nature and extent of that reform — the new de- 
velopment of mystic ideas by Buddha, and its connection with the 
reforms by Tao-ssee and Lao-tseu in China, by Zoroaster in Persia, 
and Pythagoras in Greece,^ all nearly contemporary ; 

And 5., To trace the history of the great war between Brahminism 
and Buddhism in India from B.C. 500 to the present time — showing, 
inter alia, the advantage possessed by Buddhism in the conflict, from 
the (inconsistent) profession by Brahminism of many of its peculiar 
principles, whether independently developed from the common Shaman - 
istic source, or incautiously imbibed from it — and paralleling this 
war with the similar religious struggle between the same opposing 
principles in Greece, Christendom, &c. 

The history of the struggle of Brahminism and Buddhism in India 
is as interesting in relation to the Ecclesiastical politics of Europe, as 
that of the Spartans and Athenians in the Peloponnesian War is in 
relation to the Civil. 

* The only Chinese word for a priest is Schaman — Shamanism was 
their earliest religion ; it was successively expanded and reformed by 
Tao-ssee and Lao-tseu, and lastly Buddhism was introduced from 
India. All these distinct sects still subsist, and must not be con- 
founded with that of Confiicius, whose teaching was purely moral and 
intellectual — grounded, not on duty to an immaterial deity, but on the 
relative obligations of society. The primitive religion of Japan re- 

» The doctrines of emanation by of Purgatory is closely connected with 

irradiation, of transmigration, and re- them. 

absorption, common to the Egyptian, ** The two first syllables of the name 
Hindoo, Medo-Persian, Greek, andCel- of Pythagoras bear a singular (but pro- 
tic religions, would seem to have been bably accidental) resemblance to that of 
articles of this creed. The doctrine Buddha. 
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sia,* the schools of Pythg^oras, Plato, and Alexandria, in 
Greece,! the Cabbalism of the Jews, J the Fakirism and 
Sooffeeism of Islam,§ the Gnosticism, Manicheism, &c^ 
of early Christendom, || the Asceticism and Monachism 
of Catholic — the Pietism of Protestant — and the Me- 
thodism of Anglican Christianity,^ — while the Essenes 
and TherapeutsB of the Jews,** the Yoghis of the Hin- 
doos, the Cynics among the Greeks, the Dancing and 
Howling Dervises among the Mahometans, the Flagel- 
lants, Dancers, Ranters, Quakers, Shakers, Jumpers, and 

sembled that of China, but its civil and religious government exhibit 
very distinct and singularly interesting phenomena. Buddhism was 
introduced thither in the sixth century, and maintained a long conflict 
with the Sintoo faith, the state religion. Thibet was spiritually colo- 
nized from India, and the hierarchy of the Lamas established, in the 
seventh century of the Christian era, and Buddhism has been carried 
out more consistently there than elsewhere. 

* A most richly imaginative system, but based on the opposition of 
Spirit and Matter, and intolerant of idolatry. It seems to have re- 
ceived its last development, by the later Zoroaster, c. B.C. 500, nearly 
contemporary with that of the Indian Buddha. 

t Deeply imbued with Magian or Medo-Persian principles, and 
hostile to the vulgar mythology. 

J The Cabbalism was a system founded on Magianism, brought (in 
its elements) from Babylon after the Captivity, and developed under 
the influence of the Platonic school of Alexandria, Philo Judseus, &c. 
It had considerable influence in Europe in the fifteenth century. 

§ Founded on the Platonic philosophy. 

II Founded on Magianism and Cabbalism. A most rich and pic- 
turesque system. Revived in the thirteenth century, and traceable till 
the fifteenth, and even since. 

IT All closely parallel in principle and development. 

** The Essenes and Therapeutae seem to have been simply Shaman- 
istic hermits, resembling the Fathers of the Desert of early Christen- 
dom. The Essenes dwelt near the Dead Sea, the Therapeutae in the 
desert of Nitria in Egypt. Numbers of them would appear to have 
become Christian, and it was from them that the spirit of Mysticism 
passed into Catholicism. 
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similar sects among ourselves,* and the magic, magnetic 
clairvoyance, and kindred occult science, familiar to the 
ancients and to the East, and never wholly abandoned 
even in Christian Europe,! ^^7 be regarded as remnants 
of the aboriginal Shamanism, or revivals in a kindred 
spirit at distant intervals.^ — Mysticism has the great and 
peculiar merit of asserting the Unity and Spirituality of 
God, and opposing Idolatry, but there its praise must 
cease ; reduced to its simple essence, detachedly from the 
various creeds with which it has associated itself— stripped 
of the delusive grace with which the Imagination of the 
race of Japhet has invested it — and legitimately and 
sternly carried out, as we find it in the philosophy and 
practice of the East — it reverses the true relations of God 
and Man ; it proclaims the self-sufficiency of the Will and 
the essential Deity of the Individual — it denies Original 
Sin and spurns a Mediator, whether on earth or heaven — 
it places man face to face with his Maker, not as a sup- 
pliant but as a God above God, proudly compelling Him 
to his will — it establishes a stage of Perfection, in which, 

* Many other mystical sects, closely resembling these, might be 
enumerated, as existing in Russia, India, among the Jews, &c. The 
elder Quaker writers, indeed, rise above the level of the sects associated 
with them in the text, and frequently exhibit much learning in praising 
ignorance. 

f A subject requiring deep, dispassionate, and candid investigation. 

J Shamanism would appear to answer to the Barbarism — Mysticism 
to the Scythism— and Brahminism to the lonism of the very curious 
fragment of Epiphanius, printed by Mr. Cory in his * Ancient Frag- 
ments,' p. 53. Seruch, of the race of Japhet, was, according to this 
writer and Cedrenus, the founder of lonism or Idolatry, the feith of 
Greece as well as Hindostan — the Persian race were Scythic, and 
Magianism was in fact a reform, or idealisation, of Shamanism. Hence 
the wars between Greece and Persia. And the struggle continues to 
the present day in Christianity. 
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the Spirit being victorious and the Sense crushed, the 
outward acts of the flesh become indifferent, and Sense 
may be indulged without infringement of Spiritual impec- 
cability; and finally, in the result — in the reaction of the 
Subjective against the Objective, of the Inner against the 
Outward world, and the total annihilation of the latter — 
the Deity being absorbed into the Individual, instead of 
the Individual into the Deity — it degenerates into pure 
Atheism, and is a type, if not the very spirit of Anti- 
christ. I do not say this lightly.* There is no faith at 
once so near and so remote from the truth as Mysticism. 
It is the devil's own religion — Satan oflSciates at its altar, 
robed as an angel of light and praising God. Like a 
subtle vapour, it insinuates itself into and contaminates 
every creed; its assertion of the Divine Unity recom- 
mended it to Persia, Judea, Mahometanism, and Pro- 
testant Europe — its misty dreaminess to India and Ca- 
tholic Christendom; it is a sea of delusion in which 
Imagination and Reason float entranced; it spreads far 
and wide beneath every faith, like the rock that supports 
the pyramids, and like it, hollow — pierced with tombs, 
full of all uncleanness. 

* The essential marks of Antichrist are — denial that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh (1 John^ iv. 5), denial of the Father and the Son 
{ibid, ii. 22), and self-deification (2 Thess, ii. 4). Neither Catholicism 
nor Protestantism are guilty of these enormities — neither, conse- 
quently, is Antichrist ; but they are involved in the development of 
Mysticism, which was " already in the world" (in the principles 
which gave birth to the early Gnostic sects), when S. John and S. 
Paul wrote their epistles and the Apocalypse. In so far then as 
Catholicism and Protestantism partake of Mysticism, they are Anti- 
christian ; and asceticism, the forbidding of marriage, &c., being noto- 
riously mystic tenets — foretold, in feet, by S. Paul himself as attributes 
of the 'Man of Sin' — are no elements of pure Christianity. 
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But the most important of the Hamite nations, as ex- 
hibiting, on a groundwork of Sense, a partial anticipation 
of Intellect, so as to form a link between the First and 
Second Periods of the Postdiluvian world — were the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. Mythology and Idolatry, 
the religion of the Imagination, make their first appearance 
in the temples of Egypt. It would appear, indeed, that 
at a very early period, the Egyptians, Hindoos, and 
Medo-Persian race — though distinct in language and 
origin, the two latter being of the race of Japhet, and the 
parents (as we shall see) of the Second Period — were 
living in neighbourhood and association in a district to 
the North of Persia and India, where they adopted many 
opinions and usages in common, and from whence they 
migrated, latest perhaps of all the great early nations — the 
Medo-Persians, it would seem, first — the Egyptians and 
Hindoos at a subsequent period — to the countries where 
their descendants in the direct line now live.* The mi- 

* The independent traditions of the Hindoo and Medo-Persian races 
bring them respectively from a district to the north-west of India — ac- 
cording to the Zend-Avesta, from Sogdiana. The Hindoo and Medo- 
Persian creeds differ widely now, but their languages are closely allied, 
and they called themselves originally by the same name, Arii or 
Arians. There can be no doubt of their common origin. — The lan- 
guage of the Egyptians, on the other hand, differs entirely from those 
of the Hindoos and Medo-Persians, but the identity of many of their 
religious doctrines and social arrangements with those of the Hindoos 
is unaccountable except on the supposition of common origin and pro- 
longed association. This Dr. Prichard himself remarks. And if so, 
where could this association have taken place ? It may be startling to 
say — probably in the neighbourhood of Sogdiana and of the Caspian, — 
and yet such, I have little doubt, was the fact. It becomes less extra- 
ordinary when we recollect that Hindostan and AfHca had both been 
fully peopled before the arrival of the Hindoos and Egyptians, who 
were respectively the last to arrive in those respective countries — a 
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gration of the Medo-Persians would appear to have been 
a secession on religious grounds, in consequence of the 
idolatrous result to which the religious system which the 
three races held in common was tending ;* this system was 
developed still further by the Hindoos and Egyptians who 
remained behind, and was carried by them into India and 
Africa, t where it received its final modification, in accord- 
ance with the peculiar intellectual tendencies of the 
respective nations, in India as a comparatively refined and 

proof that both Dations were very late in migrating firom their original 
settlements. The Egyptians arrived moreover from the North, as 
is proved by the slowness with which their civilization ascended the 
Nile, — and it has sometimes occurred to me, whether the Egyptians of 
Colchis, mentioned by Herodotus, could have been a handful of the 
nation left behind during their migration." The Siah Posh, of the 
mountains near the Hindoo Khoosh — ^a &ir-complexioned, blue-eyed 
race, presenting all the characteristics of the Germanic family, but 
speaking a dialect closely connected with the most ancient Sanscrit, 
are unquestionably a relic of this sort — a jet of foam tossed off into 
the rocks, as the wave of Hindoo migration dashed past them, down 
into Hindostan.** 

* This is purely a conjecture, based, first, upon consideration of the 
points of religious sympathy and distaste between them and the 
Hindoos — and, secondly, upon their known character in later times. 

t The Egyptians seem to have been settled in Egypt at least as 
early as B.C. 2500. The Hindoo invasion of India took place about 
B.C. 1500. 



■ These Colchians are, however, con- national name Romi, and the name/wzr- 
jectured by Mr. Cooley to have been of excellence of the ancient Egyptians, Pi- 
Hindoo origin — Sints or Sigynnse — of romi, men. 

the race so widely spread even in the ^ The Chinese would appear to have 

time of the Greeks between the Indus been a fourth in this company of na* 

and the Danube, and still found every- tions. Their own traditions assert 

where in Europe as Zingari or Gypsies, their origioality and self-development 

(^Hist, of Maritime and Inland Dis- from the first, but can the minute 

covery, torn. i. p. 84.)— The language of resemblances between Egypt and 

the Gypsies is unquestionably a dinlect China be accounted for apart from 

of Hindostani. At the same time there the presumption of primitive communi- 

is a curious resemblance between their cation ? 
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imaginative, in Egypt as a gross and material Idolatry, 
coupled with magic and the most degrading animal-wor- 
ship, — while the simpler faith of the protesting Medo- 
Persians was gradually developed into a system of extreme 
beauty and comparative purity — the Magianism men- 
tioned in a former page, and which has been so influential 
on the philosophy and religion of later days — retaining 
to the last its abhorrence of Idolatry and a warm sym- 
pathy with the Mystic or Shamanistic creed. The reli- 
gion of the Phoenicians, on the other hand, while readily 
sympathetic with that of Egypt and India, would appear 
to have been derived rather from that of Assyria and 
Babylon, from the neighbourhood of which they seem to 
have migrated, while a small community, at an early 
period.* 

These three nations, the 'Chinese, Egyptians, and Phoe- 
nicians, were characterised, in common, by a worship 
grossly material and superstitious — by the practice of divi- 
nation and magic — by a sensual, luxurious, mean-spirited, 
and selfish character — by a general deficiency of the higher 
powers of the mind — by the want of an imaginative lite- 
rature — by the study, in preference, of abstract and specu- 
lative science, in which, however, they made little progress 



* They traversed apparently the settlements of the Hamyaritic 
Arabs, and adopted their language as they passed — the Hebrew, or 
primitive Arabic, which was subsequently borrowed from them in turn 
by the descendants of Abraham. There is reason to suppose the set- 
tlement of the Carthaginians on the coast of Africa to have been in 
consequence of the Isra«litish conquest of Palestine. Perhaps the 
allusion in Gen. x. 18, "And afterwards were the families of the 
Canaanites scattered abroad," may have been a gloss or addition to the 
ancient text, in reference to this migration. 
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— and by a marked proficiency in agriculture and in the 
inferior mechanical arts and manufactures. 
Their distinctive peculiarities were, among, 
1. The Chinese, 

A patriarchal or State despotism — the Emperor 
high priest, but no established religion, and toleration 
of all, unless hostile to the State — no recognised 
priesthood, previous at least to the introduction of 
Buddhism — no prophets — the State identified with 
the Emperor, and both the object of political idolatry 
— filial obedience to absolute paternal authority the 
basis of morality, public and private, yet the whole 
history of China a series of seditions, rebellions, and 
dethronements, and the national character one of 
falsehood and unmanliness, in consequence of the 
overstrain ; 

No nobility or hereditary caste — education and 
public employment the sole criterion of rank — every- 
thing based on the principle of utilitarianism ; 

A civilization original and peculiar — conventiona- 
lity and prescription in all things — tedious ceremony, 
fastidious urbanity, exa^erated refinement — fond- 
ness for home, contempt and dislike of foreigners — 
disrespect for women — one wife only, but many con- 
cubines, the wife purchased and a drudge — infanticide 
common ; 

A philosophy based on contempt of whatever is 
not perceptible to sense, and cannot be compre- 
hended by the natural understanding — atheistical, in 
fact, alike in theory and practice ; * 

* That of Confucius, the most purely native and indigenous in 
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A language monosyllabic and poor, and aeeommo- 
dated by the most subtle inflexions of voice to ears of 
Tartar acuteness — no alphabet, but hieroglyphics, in 
endless combinations, taking a life-time to master — 
a literature chiefly philological and critical — a poetry 
mean and prosaic — romances forbidden by law — an 
architecture and art peculiar though fantastic, delight- 
ing in external glitter, and void of taste — little in- 
vention, but an extraordinary power of imitation, and 
infinite ingenuity, dexterity, industry, and minute 
diligence — a music monotonous and infantine, culti- 
vated solely by professional performers, whose pro- 
ficiency is estimated by the loudness of the voice — a 
science unworthy of the name, although possessed of 
the first principles of many of the greatest discoveries 
of modern times, — 

Characteristics, in short, of a nation of intellectual 
babes, ever in motion but without an object, scorning 
Imagination, of which they are nearly devoid, and 
idolising Reason, without even suspecting that they 
have never risen above the lowest step of her ladder : — 
. Among the Egyptians, 

A Sacerdotal Despotism — the priests a privileged 
order, the sole depositaries and interpreters of reli- 
gion, law, and science — the king (in early times at 
least) their instrument, and chosen, not out of their 
own but the warrior tribe ; 

Castes universal, as in India ; 

Conventionality and prescription in public matters. 



China— to be distinguished (as observed in a preceding note) from the 
Chinese Buddhism and kindred* mystical sects. 

E 
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yet with more variety and cheerfulness, it would 
seem, in private — fondness for home, contempt and 
dislike of foreigners — respect, comparatively at least, 
for women — one wife only, who was treated, appa- 
rently, as the equal of the husband ; 

A philosophy chiefly theological and scientific, and 
wholly in the hands of the priesthood — ^the primitive 
Shamanism, the religion probably of the Aborigines 
(as in India), coexisting apparently along with it, 
and even surviving the Christian era and mingling 
with Christianity ; 

Their writing three-fold, pure or symbolic hiero- 
glyphics used alphabetically, and a regular alphabet 
derived firom these — no poets or polite literature — a 
noble but gloomy architecture and sculpture, with 
especial excellence in the delineation of animals, 
birds, furniture, &c. — fondness for music both instru- 
mental and vocal, cultivated however solely by pro- 
fessional performers — a science embracing mathema- 
tics, geometry, astronomy, and medicine, of higher 
character than the Chinese, but stopping far short of 
the Greek, as the Greek does of the later European 
science, — 

Characteristics exhibiting, upon the whole, a ten- 
dency, coifiparatively at least with the other Hamite 
races, to Imagination : — 

And lastly, among 
3. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians, 

A government originally monarchical, and aristo- 
cratical at the period of the fall of Carthage, but 
constantly verging, in consequence of an active and 
progressive character, which made them the fathers 
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of navigation, colonization, and commerce, and rulers 
of the sea, towards democracy — no distinct order or 
caste of priests — sacrifice performed by flie generals 
and magistrates of the state — the armies accompanied 
by seers or prophets — human sacrifices abundant, 
which had been disused at an early period by the 
Egyptians, and of which no record exists in Chinese 
history ; 

Rank estimated by wealth ; 

Their intellectual culture wholly foreign — their 
language borrowed from the Shemite race, their 
alphabet from the Egyptian — their native literature 
confined to agriculture — their history written by 
Greeks or in Greek — no poets, orators, or philoso- 
phers — an architecture and sculpture, probably bor- 
rowed from Egypt, though of its nature we know 
little — a music, instrumental and vocal — a science of 
puny growth, valued and cultivated solely as sub- 
servient to traffic, — 

A national character, in short, exhibiting a decided 
tendency towards Reason, but like the Chinese, 
though from a different principle, of stunted or im- 
perfect development* 

The Hamite race was thus everywhere triumphant, and 
that of Shem driven into the background — in other words. 
Sense ruled in the high places of the world, and Spiritual 
truth was rapidly becoming extinct — when God interposed 



* The Chinese, Egyptians, and Phoenicians exhibit therefore an 
anticipation of Imagination and Reason on a groundwork of Sense — 
but an anticipation merely — Sense being still predominant. 

E 2 
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for its preservation by a new revelation to the line of Shem, 
ever the most capable of abstract conceptions, in the per- 
son of Abraham the Chaldean and his posterity, — ^a race 
in whom Spirit and Sense seem to have dwelt in close 
approximation — a race, at first, (dating at least from their 
departure from Egypt,) of intellectual children — induced 
by temporal sanctions to a temporal obedience — ^trained in 
a ceremonial religion, appealing to the outward senses and 
sanctioned by stupendous miracles — but gradually rising in 
Intellect, and in the power of conceiving the immateriality 
of God, to the level, and indeed far above the level of 
their Shemite ancestors.* — Among them, at the appointed 
season, the Second Person of the Trinity became incarnate 
in the person of Jesus Christ, their King, but rejected by 
them and as yet uncrowned ; He accomplished the redemp- 
tion of the human race, and ascended into heaven, promis- 
ing to return in glory, and bequeathing to his followers in 
the interim the fellowship and comfort of the Holy Spirit, 
the Third Person of the Trinity, and the rule of Chris- 
tianity, as enunciated by himself and his Evangelists and 
Apostles, in its pure, perfect and abstract essence, in the 
New Testament The Fall of Jerusalem and the aboli- 



* Because hints are given and an outline drawn, afterwards to be 
filled up, we are apt to consider many doctrines of comparatively recent 
revelation as known and accepted in the earliest times, as, e, g.y the 
spirituality of God, the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, &c. Another 
observation presents itself. Do not all nations similarly situated with 
the Jews require like them a ceremonial religion ? And is an intel- 
lectual and critical one, like ours, fitted for their reception ? It is 
remarkable that the Moravians and other mystic sects, who present 
religion in its lowest phase— the close connection of Spirit and Sense, 
almost exclusively of Intellect — have had most success in the conversion 
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tion of the Jewish polity succeeded, and the Jews have 
ever since existed as a separate people, scattered among 
the nations, but unmingling with them, and with their eyes 
steadily fixed on the future, and will so exist, sealed up (as 
it were) and reserved, till their restoration, and the final 
supremacy of Shem or of Spirit, as represented by Our 
Saviour, in the Third, or emphatically Christian Dis- 
pensation, after the " times of the Gentiles " have been 
ftilfiUed. 

Then too, possibly, among the Shemite races reserved, 
if we may so conjecture, for future greatness, the Arabs 
may emerge from their desert, as fresh and young as when 
a handful of them became the Saracens of the middle ages, 
^ — a race reclaimed by Mahomet from a gross mixture of 
Shamanism, Zabianism and Idolatry to the faith of Islam — 
a religion honourably distinguished by its assertion of the 
unity of God and its reprobation of idolatry, but otherwise 
a compromise between Sense and Spirit in hostility to 
Intellect, and the latest phase of the great Eastern con- 
flict between those primary elements of human nature.* 
The Arabs universally embraced it, and the Wahabee re- 
formation, within the last century, in the heart of the 
peninsula, betokens a strength of moral will resident in 



* Many anecdotes, doubtful or false in feet, are true in spirit and 
are equally important to history. Among these must be ranked the 
account of the burning the Alexandrian library by the Caliph Omar, 
and the reason he assigned for its destruction. The Koran and the 
sword, Spirit and Sense, were the stars in the hand of Mahomet. The 
Koran itself, as Gibbon observes, either creeps along the earth or soars 
in the clouds — it cannot sustain itself in the pure medium of Intellect. 
The science of the Saracens in later times was derived from the Greeks, 
and cultivated in opposition to the spirit of Islamism. 
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the heart from which it originally issued, not to be disre- 
garded as prophetical of the future. 

The Hamite races, in the meanwhile, having run their 
coiu'se, have everywhere yielded to the preeminence, if 
not the rule, of Shem and Japhet. Egypt has been the 
" basest of kingdoms '* for two thousand years, and the 
voice of her children is well nigh hushed in her streets — a 
handful of Copts alone remain ; the Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians have disappeared altogether ; China lingers on 
in second childhood; of the Tartar hordes, the Hun, 
Mongol and Turk, that have so often overrun and deso- 
lated Asia and Europe, the last only has left its memorial, 
and the Ottoman Empire totters to its fall, — and finally 
Hungary, the noblest representative of the Tartar family, 
bows at the gates of Vienna : — while the curse of slavery 
and subjection seems to pursue the race, with more or less 
partiality, under every clime — whether in the person of 
the swart negro of Ashantee, the Red Indian of the 
prairie, or the fair daughters of Circassia and Georgia in 
the harems of Constantinople. 

Second Period — Japhet 

But it is time to pass to the Second great Period or 
Cycle of the Postdiluvian Dispensation, comprehending 
the development of Intellect, in her two departments of 
Imagination and Reason, in the posterity of Japhet. 

And this announces the birth of Politics and the struggle 
for Constitutional Government, Civil and Ecclesiastical — 
the point on which Progression by Antagonism turns in 
history. 

It will appear, I think, from the survey of this period. 
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That the existing government of a nation, at any period 
of its history — if generally acquiesced in — is a fair 
index or revelation of the actual extent and character 
of its internal development : — 

That during the first and second childhoods of nations, 
they must be governed as children and the insane are 
— Sense, that is to say, must be controlled by Spirit — 
not through Intellect, .but absolutely — her will law — 
chastisement the result of disobedience : * — 

That government, by the same analogy, tends to the 
Constitutional in proportion to the development of 
Intellect, and the approach of the National Man to 
years of discretion : — 

That Despotisms therefore, in general, whether Civil or 
Ecclesiastical, systematically repress that develop- 
ment : — 

That the antagonism thus generated, the eflbrts of the 
people to throw oflF their leading-strings, give pro- 
gression to the nation, and the result is the gradual 
emancipation of the subject from the restraints of 
pupilage, and the subjection of the visible ruling 
power to the invisible control of Law, and of Rigid 
Law to the interpretation of Equity — in a word, 
Liberty : — 

That the preservation of liberty, when once attained, 
and the subsequent progress of the nation, depend 
principally (as already stated) on the co-equality, or 
fair average balance, of Imagination and Reason 
within her Intellectual constitution — generating a 

* Absolute Empire, in the strict sense of the expression, is unknown 
except in the East ; European, or at least Teutonic nations tend to it 
only in so far as Imagination leans towards Sense in their development. 
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perpetual antagonism and alternate predominance of 
the two parties which represent them, civilly and 
ecclesiastically, and a correspondent advance in 
moral, intellectual and physical development : — 
That, as also previously intimated, this co-equality or 
balance appears to be dependent in great measure on 
the purity or intermixture of national descent, — the 
National, like the Individual Man, has his ruling 
intellectual principle, which developes itself so far, 
and so far only, as its innate vigour and the moral 
and physical enei^ of the race allow; this ruling 
principle is usually either Ima^nation or Reason — 
he carries it out, he attains liberty — but having no 
internal machinery of antagonism, the balance is no 
sooner attained than lost, — the scale either relapses 
or sinks on the other side — he falls back into Des- 
potism, or transgresses into Democracy and Anarchy ; 
Nations, on the contrary, of mixed descent, especially 
when the parent tribes are distinguished by ruling 
tendencies, respectively, to Imagination and Reason, 
inherit the ideas or intellectual principles of both 
parents ; and their physical energy is greater, their 
morality purer, their intellect brighter and more 
vigorous, their whole existence healthier, their influ- 
ence on society in general more beneficial, and their 
approximation to the Ideal of Humanity as repre- 
sented in the Manhood of Our Saviour nearer and 
less imperfect, in exact proportion to the intermix- 
ture, — while, at the same time, the degeneracy of 
such compound nations, after the balance has been 
destroyed, is correspondently more deplorable and 
hopeless : — 
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That, finally, the doctrine of equal aptitude * is as false 
in its application to nations as to individuals, — that 
each has its peculiar idiosyncrasy, — that, under the 
happiest circumstances. Constitutional Government is 
a plant of slow growth, — but, prematurely forced, it 
becomes an upas-tree of desolation, — that, in short, a 
greater curse cannot be inflicted upon a people than 
the gift of Liberty before they are ripe for its enjoy- 
ment. 

Such has been the principle of progress under the race 
of Japhet during the Second Period, or Cycle, of the 
Postdiluvian Dispensation. 

Two vast branches of the Japhetan family— so closely 
related as originally to have borne the common name of 
Arii or Arians, but severed in the remotest antiquity, and 
parted into nations speaking dialects akin either to the 
Sanscrit or the ancient Zend — have received a bias or pre- 
disposition from God, respectively and distinctively, to- 
wards Imagination and Reason, and their separate deve- 
lopment and subsequent intermixture constitute the history 
of Civilization during the last thirty centuries. 

The Hindoos stand at the head of one branch, the 
Medo-Persians at the head of the other ; to the former 
branch belong 

L The Lithuanian, Lettish, and ancient Prussian race, 

2. The Slavonians, 

3. The primitive or Gaelic-speaking Celts, of Ireland 

and the North of Scotland, 

4. The Pelasgian Greeks, including, beside other races, 

the 
* Of Locke and his followers, who deny natural predisposition. 
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Phrygians, 
Lydians, 
Etruscans, 
Dorians, and 
lonians, — and lastly, 
5. The Romans, with their kindred nations in Italy ; 
to the latter, i. e. the Medo-Persian, 

1. The more recent and Welsh-speaking Celts, or 

Cymri, of Spain, Gaul, ancient Britain, and the 
Lowlands of Scotland,*— and 

2. The Germanic or Teutonic race, in their three vast 

divisions of 

* Though the Gaelic and Welsh-speaking Celts lived in close 
neighbourhood, they must be ranked under opposite banners — the 
former, t. e. the Gaelic race, under the Hindoo, the latter, the Welsh, 
under the Medo-Persian. The Gaelic and Welsh are not dialects, as 
commonly supposed, but sister languages, distinguished as such before 
the nations that respectively speak them left the East — and while the 
Gaelic belongs to the Sanscrit, the Welsh leans towards the Zendish 
dass. The two races differ moreover in character, the Welsh evincing 
little of the chivalry and reverence which distinguish the Highlanders 
of Scotland and the Irish, the representatives of the Gaelic femily,' 
but rather resembling the Lowlanders of the West of Scotland — and 
(as noticed in the text) it is curious, as illustrating the perpetuation of 
moral characteristics long after races have lost their original language, 
that the substratum of population in that district, the hotbed of 
Whiggism, is also Welsh. It is to a similar cause, probably— the 
Scandinavian blood of Angus, Aberdeenshire, and generally of the 
N.E. of the Scottish Lowlands — that we may attribute the predominant 
tendency to Toryism in those districts. The Welsh Celts, however, 
though not of the Sanscrit fiimily, were probably the first of the Medo- 
Persian tribes to descend into Europe, and I have ranked them 
accordingly. 

» The Irish veneration for the church closer sympathies with the Slavonian 

of Rome and that of the Highlanders and the Italian, his brethren in descent 

for Episcopacy and the divine right of and language, than with the Teuton 

kings, &c., are derived from their Hin- race which has thrust itself between 

doo ancestry. The Irishman has feir them. 
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Low or Saxon Germans, 
High Germans, and 

Scandinavians,— including under this title, the 
Goths, 
Vandals, 
Burgundians, 
Lombards, and 
Northmen, or Normans.* 



* For this classification of the Indo-European nations by that of 
their languages, as respectively approximative to the Sanscrit and 
Zend, see Dr. Prichard's ' Physical History of Man,' passim. It may 
be interesting to add, that three distinct periods are discernible in the 
peopling of Europe,— first, that of the Aborigines, a Hamite race, or 
one at least speaking languages akin to those of the Basques and 
Finlanders, and which occupied the intermediate districts, as proved by 
the substratum of words common to those languages still existing in 
the Celtic tongues;* secondly, that of the Hindoo or Sanscrit nations, 
enumerated in the iQxt^ who poured down on the Aborigines, occupy! 
ing the plains and driving them into the mountains or the distant 
coaste, where they subsist still as above enumerated, to wit, the Basque 
race, and the Finns and Laplanders, and perhaps some of the outcast 
tribes of Cagots, &c.,— and thirdly, that of the Medo-Persian or 
Teutonic nations, who, descending like their predecessors from Central 
Asia, pierced through them like a wedge, driving the Slavonians to 
the North and the Celts westward into the mountains overhanging the 
Atlantic. Much the same process has taken place in an opposite 
direction, in India. The Aborigines were Hamite— -their languages 
bear close affinity with those of the Lapps and Finlanders ; then came 

* It has been lately shown that mo- in Syria, to the east of the Jordan. A 

numents exist in Southern India, pre- curious feature in the clan-history of the 

cisely shnilar to the cromlechs com- Highlands ofScotland is the existence of 

monly attributed to the Celts. This several tribes who have been from time 

supports what I have frequently con- immemorial subjects or dependants on 

jectured, that those cromlechs are relics, more powerful occupiers of the soil,— 

not of the proper Celtic worship, but of c. g., the Mac Craws, followers of the 

the still older superstition of the Abo- Mac Kenzies of Seaforth ; the Mac Colls, 

rigmes, though encouraged, probably, alleged descendants of Fin MacCoul! 

from political purposes, by the con- attached to the Stewarts of Appin ; and 

querors. I have been informed that others. It is barely possible that these 

cromlechs of the same description exist may be remnants of the Aborigines. 
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The characteristics of these two families of nations, as 
estimated^ not from any particular tribes hut generally, by 
the ultimate tendencies of the m,ore progremvej* may be 
enumerated as follows: — 

I. Among the Hindoos and the branch represented by 
them, 
A bias towards Synthesis or combination, implying 
the mei^ng of the Individual in the Concrete or 
National Man — the instinct of Acquiescence or Sub- 
mission predominant over that of Election or Volun- 
tary Choice — a tendency to Strict or Absolute Law, 
as distinguished from the Law of Equity, — and a 
longing for Unity, Perfection, Peace and Repose in 
everything ; 

A predominance of the Past over the Present — 
Reverence, as distinguished from Respect, towards 
superiors generally — Social Dignity more valued 
than Personal, and less sensibility to Honour and 
Shame — a tenderness and regard, sometimes rising 
towards Chivalry, for the weaker sex, struggling 
nevertheless with a continual disposition to regard 
them as an inferior race and the mere servants of 



the Hindoos, driving the Aborigines into the mountains of the Dekhan 
and Ceylon, and opposing Brahminism to (the elder) Buddhism, and 
the worship of Brahma and Vishnu to that (as I conceive) of Siva and 
Kali— then the Moguls, and lastly, the Teutonic or Medo-Persian 
English, who now rule at Ayodhya and Delhi. It is a curious fact 
that the Sacasena, or Saxons, are described in the ancient Indian 
records as invading India from Afghanistan centuries before Our 
Saviour, — the late disastrous invasion of Afghanistan from India was a 
singular completion of the circle. 

* I lay stress on these words, as anticipative of the many exceptions 
incidental to so extensive a generalisation. 
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immorality, and to think lightly, or ascetically, of 
marriage ; 

The State the property of One, and the right of 
rule from God— Monarchy, foimded on the priestly 
character, and feudal Aristocracy — hereditary castes 
— the people free, but with few or no recognised 
political rights — the conquered aborigines existing 
everywhere as serfs — Agriculture held in esteem 
above Commerce — the Conservative feeling strong — 
Order the principle of government, Loyalty the re- 
sponse of the subject — a tendency, ultimately, to 
Centralisation and Absolutism ; 

The spirit of Inclusion, of grove and temple- 
worship — a love of mystery, allegory, and symbolism, 
inducing Polytheism, Idolatry, and Pantheism in 
religion and philosophy, with the spirit of recognising, 
assimilating, and adopting into their own mythology 
all other religious forms, usages, or superstitions, 
based on kindred principles ; 

Brahminism, either in reality or in spirit — rimply- 
ing Hierarchies, for the most part Hereditary, the 
Mediators between God and Man, and the Trustees 
and Interpreters of religious truth — inducing Spiritual 
Despotism, and the Subordination of the Civil to the 
Ecclesiastical authority, of the State to the Priest- 
hood, — 

A development distinguished throughout by the 
predominance of the Objective over the Subjective 
character, of Imagination over Reason, — and by an 
especial sympathy with the Egyptians and the 
Sensual race of Ham : — 
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II. Among the Medo-Persians and the branch repre- 
sented by them, 
A bias towards Analysis or Schism, vindicating 
the Independence or Freedom, in person and thought, 
of the Individual, and admitting only of Voluntary 
Association* — the instinct of Election predominant 
over that of Acquiescence — a tendency to the Law 
of Equity, as distinguished from Strict or Absolute 
Law,f and a longing for Variety, Saliency, War, 
and Excitement in everything ; 

A predominance of the Present over the PastJ — 
Respect, as distinguished from Reverence, towards 
superiors, generally§ — Personal Dignity more valued 
than Social, and a keen sense of Honour and Shame, 
Public Opinion omnipotent|| — Equality of rights and 
purity of intercourse between the sexes,^ with an 

* Illustrated by the hbtory of modern Europe and of Protestantism, 
as contrasted with that of Greece and Eome and Catholicism. 

t E. g, the Strict Law of the Romans as contrasted with the Equity 
of the barbaric or Teutonic tribes. The " Law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not/' belonged to the later and degenerate 
period of the Persian Empire, but even that implied the subjection of 
the monarch to the sovereign authority of Law. 

X While the Jews (as remarked before) ever look forward to the 
Future. 

§ Reverence, as implying the instinctive awe inspired ah extemo by 
station or merit, towering above us, — Respect, the recognition of the 
claims of station or merit after testing them at the tribunal of our own 
judgment. 

II The abhorrence of corporal punishment, the law of honour, duel- 
ling, &c., spring from habits of thought purely Teutonic. It was not 
till the Arian Visigoths were converted and the Catholic priesthood 
obtained the ascendancy, that corporal punishment was introduced in 
Spain. 

IT Compare the accounts of the Celts and Slavonians on the one 
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intermediate but transitory period of Chivalry and 
Romance, and the utmost veneration for marriage ; 

The State the property of All, and the right of 
rule from the Nation — Monarchy and Aristocracy — 
the King the General or Chief elected by his subjects, 
surrounded by a chivalrous and warlike nobility, 
founded on the feudal principle and hereditary, but 
an elective order (in the first instance) rather than a 
caste — a recognition of inherent Popular Rights and 
of the principle of Social Progress — Patriotism or 
the Common Good the inspiration of the noble- 
hearted — Commerce gradually taking the lead above 
Agriculture — the whole expanding by degrees into 
Constitutional Government, tending ultimately to 
Democracy ; 

The spirit of Exclusion, a love of worship in the 
open air* — a jealousy of mystery and reserve— the 



hand, and the Teutonic nations on the other, as given by the ancients 
— remembering at the same time that the first historical glimpse thus 
afforded of the Celts is after a period of long decline and demoralisa- 
tion. — I may observe also that the duty of marriage was a fundamental 
principle of the Brahmins as contrasted with the ascetic tenets of 
Buddhism. 

* The Magian or Medo-Persian worship was originally performed 
in the open air — the Buddhist in caves — the Brahminical, Mythological, 
or Idolatrous, in groves or temples. These are characteristic distinc- 
tions. In Egypt, where the Idolatrous and Mystical elements were 
closely united, temple and cave worship long co-existed, and we find 
the same relation preserved in the temple and cella of the Greek and 
Roman temples. And the deep cave-like chancels of the mediaeval 
churches represent the Mystical and Brahminical element in Catholic- 
ism as clearly as the field-preachings and the chancel-less, bam-like 
congregation-rooms of the German and Anglo-Saxon Protestants and 
Presbyterians do the open-air worship of the ancient Medo-Persians. 
It Is in Christianity, in its simple essence as enunciated by Christ and 
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spirit of simplification, leading to Iconoclasm, or the 
casting down of idols, whether material or of the 
imagination, to Unitarianism and Atheism in religion 
and philosophy, with a spirit of repudiating at once 
and jealously protesting against the re-introduction 
of the forms, usages, or superstitions belonging to 
any religion or form of worship they have once aban- 
doned, and which generally lingers on as a popular 
mythology ;* 

Magianism in name or spiritf — implying (ulti- 

his Apostles, that we find the opposition and reconciliation of the two 
extremes — in the declaration on the one hand, that " God dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands " {Acts, vii. 48 ; xvii. 24), but in the 
temple of human nature — and on the other, in Our Saviour's vindication 
of the holiness and dignity of his " Father's house " — of which Jehovah 
Himself had prescribed the model, and which the irreverent Jews had 
desecrated. Many reflections will here suggest themselves to the 
reader. 

* In the Southern and Catholic countries of Europe, the mytho- 
logical personages and the festivals of Paganism have been adopted 
into the popular &,ith under Christian names ; the Nymphs, Oreads, 
Satyrs, &c., the Saturnalia, &c., are no longer heard of as such. But 
in the German countries, the £dries, elves, gnomes, &c., of our Medo- 
Persian and Teutonic ancestors, still survive as the mythology of the 
peasantry and of our childhood ; and heathen festivals, ceremonies and 
usages, &c., Phoenician, Celtic, Roman, and Teutonic, which South of 
the Alps would have been forthwith absorbed into Christianity, are 
perpetuated day by day among us as if by rote, in innocent pastime and 
pure oblivion of their origin and pristine significance. 

t By the term Magianism, here employed, I mean the primitive 
religion of the Medo-Persians as professed by Cyrus, and before its 
reform or adulteration in the sixth century B.C. — though even in its 
latter state, as exhibited in the Zend-Avesta, it shows pure as snow be- 
side the gloomy and licentious idolatries of the Hindoo nations. But 
the doctrine of the two independent principles seems to have been 
current and gaining ground in Persia long before the age of the later 
Zoroaster — at least the remarkable passage of Isaiah xlv. vss. 5 sqq,y 
appears to be a denunciation of it — a warning to the Israelites the more 
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mately) Elective Hierarchies* and the principle of 
Private Judgment and Religious Toleration, Jealousy 
of Spiritual Despotism, and Subordination of the 
Priesthood to the State, of the Ecclesiastical to the 
Civil principle, — 

A development distinguished throughout by the 
predominance of the Subjective over the Objective 
character, of Keason over the Imagination, — and by 
an especial sympathy with the Jews,f the Spiritual 
race of Shem and Abraham.J 
These two families (or at least their informing prin- 
ciples) have thrice come into direct collision, and pro- 
claimed before God and Man their mutual hostility, — 



striking, as immediately succeeding the prophetic commission to tho 
Lord's anointed, Cyrus. Observe the expressions, — " I am the Lord, 
and there is none else, there is no God beside me — I form the Light, 
and create Darkness : I make peace and create evil : I the Lord do all 
these things — I have made the earth, and created man upon it; I, even 
my hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all the host have I com- 
manded — for thus saith the Lord that created the heavens, God himself 
that formed the earth and made it ; he hath established it, he created it 
not in vain ; he formed it to be inhabited ; I am the Lord, and there is 
none else." — And there are other similar passages in Isaiah. These 
should be examined with reference, especially, to the more recent doc- 
trines of Gnosticism. 

* The Elective principle would appear to have survived even under 
the later and rigid Magianism ; Themistocles was admitted into the 
order,-^it was an exception, but one that Brahminism would never 
have tolerated. 

f Remarkable in the case of the ancient Persians (as contrasted 
with the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Babylonians, &c.), the modern 
Germans and the English. 

J It is almost superfluous to repeat that the harmony of the Intel- 
lectual development of Man arises from the due balance and reconcilia- 
tion of these opposing characteristics, as exemplified in the person and 
teaching of Our Saviour. 

F 
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once (if I discern it rightly) in the womb of time, when 
the Medo-Persian race seceded to their moimtains; se- 
condly, when Cyrus, Cambyses, and Xerxes overthrew the 
idol-temples of Babylon, Egypt, and Greece; thirdly, 
when Teutonic stood asunder from Roman Europe at the 
great Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
But their warfare has been for the most part occult, in- 
ternal, and international, as externally revealed (while 
furnishing the key to their interpretation) by the fluctua- 
tions, modifications, and revolutions of history, civil and 
religious, of philosophy, of literature, of art and science, 
during the last three thousand years. 

Restricting our view, accordingly, to such of the fore- 
named nations ashave taken the lead successively in the 
march of civilization, we shall find that the history of 
Japhet, or of Intellect, falls into two distinct periods or 
subdivisions, the one anterior, the other subsequent to the 
introduction of Christianity, the former more peculiarly 
marked by the development of Imagination, the latter by 
that of Reason, in the Hindoo and Medo-Persian races 
respectively, — each at the same time exhibiting in sybor- 
dination to its ruling and ultimate tendency of Imagina- 
tion or Reason^ the distinct and separate development 
and antagonism of the counter principle in a separate 
nation or group of nations, and the fusion of the two in a 
third, more powerfiil and enduring, of mingled blood and 
language, — these nations or powers being, in the earlier 
period, 

1. Dorian Greece, 

2. Ionian Greece, and 

3. Rome, — 
in the latter, 
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1. The Papacy, 

2. The German or Holy Roman Empire, and 

3. Great Britain, — 

the first of these two periods answering to the develop- 
ment of the Individual Man, physically and intellectually, 
under the Law of Nature, the second to the similar but 
loftier and less imperfect process under the law of Reve- 
lation, or Christianity. * 



* I beg especial attention to the words in the text printed in Italics, 
as explanatory of my ascribing many of the same characteristics to the 
lonians and Romans as to the Medo-Persian or Teutonic race—the 
characteristics which were predominant in the case of the latter having 
been subordinate, or partially developed only, in the case of the earlier 
people. Athens, for instance, the most liberal of the ancient republics, 
never suspected the iniquity of slavery — never attained to that proud 
distinction of the modern or Medo-Persian epoch, Representative 
Government. So too Aristotle and his successors enunciated the true 
principle of Scientific investigation, the method by Induction, but pro- 
ceeded no further — its application was reserved for recent times. And 
not only Pythagoras and Plato, but even Socrates, the nearest proto- 
type of Our Saviour exhibited by the ancient world, while proclaiming 
to his disciples the Unity and Spirituality of God, advocated the re- 
tention of the popular or exoteric worship for the vulgar. The pre- 
ceding explanation, and the parallelism of Intellectual development 
among the descendants of Noah, may be rendered more clear by the 
following table : — 

NOAH. 



Imagination 
Reason — 
Balance — 



HAM. 



Egyptians. 



Chinese. 



( Phoenicians and 
X Carthaginians. 



Sense 
predominant. 



SHEM. 



Assyrians. 

Arabs. 

Jews. 



JAP) 



HET. 



Spirit 
predominant. 



Hindoo 

BACE. 

Dorians. 



lonians. 
Romans. 



M. -Persian 

BACK. 



Papacy. 
C Holy Rom. 



Imagination 
predominant. 



C Great 
\ Britain. 



Reason 
predominant. 



( Catholicism, 
\ Monarchy. 

C Protestantism, 
\ Democracy. 

C Christianity, 

X Constl. Qovernmt. 



Rule of Spirit 

over Sense tnrough 

Intellect. 



F 2 
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A brief survey of the characteristics of these several 
nations will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

I. First Period — The Pure Hindoo element — Imagination 
fully devehpedy Beaton only partially so. 

First under this class rank 

1. The Dorians — under which generic title are to be 
comprehended the Greeks of Crete, Sicyon, Ar- 
gos, Corinth, ^gina, Rhodes, Magna Graecia, 
Sparta, Boeotia, Macedon, &C., while links of sym- 
pathy seem to have existed between them and the 
races of Asia Minor, especially the Trojans, Their 
characteristics, singularly opposed to those of their 
Ionian brethren, may be enumerated as follows:— 

Deities intellectual and personal rather than ma- 
terial — the sanctuaries of their temples directed to- 
wards the East — ^their religion cheerfiil ; 

Their government a mixture of monarchy and 
aristocracy, the Individual merged in the National 
Man or State ; 

Their character conservative, reverential of anti- 
quity and order ; 

Their strength in agriculture and in land-forces ; 

Trade, riches and luxury prohibited ; 

A race slow in conviction, tranquil and content, 
honourers of women, dwellers at home and haters of 
foreigners, despisers of rhetoric and logic, brief in 
speech ; 

Their philosophy lofty and religious, based upon 
intuition and revelation — that of Pythagoras, of the 
Eleatic school, of Socrates and Plato, of Herodotus 
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(a Dorian by birth), of Xenophon, of Zeno and the 
Stoics, and of the school of Alexandria— tending 
ultimately to Idealism and Pantheism ; 

Their poetry lyrical and pastoral ; 

Their architecture and sculpture (the schools of 
Daedalus and Crete, of Sicyon, JEgina and Rhodes) 
stern and masculine ; * 

Their music calm, simple and sublime ; 

Their constant prayer, "Give us what is good 
and what is beautiful," — 

Their religious and political sympathies with Per- 
sia, although they resisted the despotism of her later 
era, and with Troy — in philosophy and art with the 
recondite wisdom and the architecture and sculpture 
of Egypt: — 
Secondly, 

2. The lonians — comprehending those of the coast of 
Asia Minor and of Attica — and possibly the Achaean 
race of Homer, — characterised in contradistinction to 
the Dorians, by 

Deities material and physical, an all-pervading 
and exquisitely refined sensualism of Nature — the 
sanctuaries of their temples directed towards the 
West — a worship at first mystical and superstitious, 
latterly negligent and irreligious ; 

By a government and spirit continually more and 
more democratical — Individuality, or personal inde- 
pendence and development the principle of existence ; 

By a character rash and volatile, unstable as water, 

* The Corinthian is of later date, after the national character of 
the Dorians had been greatly corrupted. 
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disrespectful to the past, and delighting in change 
and reform ; 

Their strength in commerce and in ships, the 
" wooden walls " of Athens ; 

A race fond of excitement, strangers to content, 
despisers of women, great travellers and fond of 
foreign communication, rhetoricians and logicians, 
of difiuse and flowing eloquence ; 

Their philosophy material, and based on expe- 
rience exclusively of revelation — that of the old 
Ionian school, of Democritus and Leucippus, of the 
Sophists, of Aristotle, of Pyrrho, Epicurus, &c. — 
tending ultimately to Scepticism and Atheism ; 

Their poetry epic, dramatic and satirical ; * 

Their architecture and sculpture gracefiil and fe- 
minine ; 

Their music soft and seductive ; 

Their sympathies rather with the Lydians and 
Phoenicians than with any other Oriental people : — 
Thirdly, 

* Lyrical and Dramatic Poetry are opposed in their very essence, 
Lyrical being the expression of the Subjective element in a people 
whose ultimate tendency is Objective or Imaginative— Dramatic, the 
expression of the Objective element among a people whose ultimate 
tendency is Subjective or Reasoning. The Lyric poet expresses his 
own Individuality, his love, his reverence, his loyalty — the Dramatic 
suppresses his Individuality, and loses himself in the representation of 
that of others. The Individuality of the Lyric poet is a Sun from 
which the Universe recedes and receives illumination ; the Indivi- 
duality of the Dramatic is a point, dull, obscure, almost imperceptible, 
and unthought of, at the extremity of the vista of the Universe through 
which we behold it. Pastoral poetry naturally associates itself with 
Lyrical, Epic with Dramatic, and Satire is obviously the earliest ima- 
ginative exercise of the faculty of Analysis or Reason. 
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3. The Romans — of mixed Pelasgic and Italian descent, 
and correspondently mingled character ; remarkable 
for 

A government originally regal and aristocratical, 
tending continually more and more to the Consti- 
tutional, but incapable of resting there, and rushing 
wildly down into democracy, till it ended in anarchy 
and military despotism — the Patricians and Plebeians 
two distinct castes, gradually broken down and inter- 
mixed, with the subjection of the former — society 
bound up, reconciled and animated in the political 
idolatry of the State, of Rome, to whom the world was 
to be subjected, leading ultimately, as in China, though 
more formally, to the deification of the Emperor ; 

A religion, serious, grave and superstitious, of 
Etrurian and Lydian origin and deeply imbued ap- 
parently with the Hamite element, intermingled with 
the whole of life, civil and military — colleges of 
priests and vestals, divination, &c. 

Institutions based, originally, on Agriculture and 
the predominance of a military caste, and throughout 
on the principle of Strict or Absolute Law, as dis- 
tinguished from the Law of Equity — Utilitarianism 
in everything, but on the grandest scale ; 

A race on the one hand simple, rigid and severe 
in personal morals, honourers of women, inflexible 
in will, of boundless energy, unremitting activity, 
constancy and perseverance, disinterested and patri- 
otic to self-devotion, of calm, practical judgment, 
keen political foresight — a nation in fact of Machia- 
vellis — but on the other burnt up by the lust of con- 
quest, rapacious, unscrupulous, subtle and unjust in 
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the acquisition of power, insolent, arrogant, cruel and 
remorseless in its abuse, — and latterly, in their de 
cline, bloodthirsty, luxurious and licentious beyond 
any historical parallel short of the Cities of lie Plain 
or of lie Antediluvian world ; 

Their language grave, concise, vigorous and in- 
flexible as themselves, but llieir literature and intel- 
lectual culture, their mythology, philosophy, litera- 
ture, art and science, all (ultimately) from Greece — 
nothing their own except the art of war and jiu-is- 
prudence ; 

In short, an Iron race — in whom Sense and Spirit 
were in close approximation, as in China, but, like 
the PhoBnicians, with a vigorous though peculiar 
development of Imagination, and subsequent though 
imperfect growth of Reason, constituting their influ- 
ence on civilization — Sense ultimately triumphant. 

On which we may remark. 

That it was the misfortune of Greece that Imagination 
and Reason, instead of being antagonistically and 
yet harmoniously included in her within one political 
constitution, were citadelled and developed apart 
from each other, in distinct states, hostile from their 
very metaphysical dissimilarity : — 

That as the Trojan war was apparently the earliest,* 



* It would be rash to assert that the Trojans were Dorians, or the 
Achsei lonians ; but the protection of the Dorian Apollo and Ionian 
Minerva, afforded respectively to the Trojans and Achaeans, is very 
remarkable. The whole history of the Iliad and Odyssey, though 
doubtless founded on truth, is an unconscious allegory of the struggle 
of Imagination and Reason, of Conservatism and Progression. 
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SO the Peloponnesian exhibits the final struggle of 
the two principles, as represented by the Dorian and 
Ionian races, concentrated and condensed into the 
rival communities of Sparta and Athens : — 

That the energy and life of Greece perished in and 
through the contest : — 

That the Dorian character gradually sank through the 
corrupt influence of Asiatic sensuality, the sink of 
the Imagination — the Ionian, partly indeed through 
the same cause, but mainly through the predisposing 
influence of the material and sceptical philosophy of 
Athens, the barren wilderness of Beason : — 

That the Romans, through their mingled descent and 
recognition, however imperfect, of Imagination and 
Reason as elements of their polity, made a nearer 
approach than any other ancient people to Liberty 
and Constitutional Government, but for a moment 
only, the balance being almost immediately de- 
stroyed, — while through their association latterly 
with Athens and the East, they similarly degene- 
rated, sinking into the grossest sensuality and athe- 
ism, far below either Dorians or lonians : — 

That, finally, the depravity of the Reason being more 
hopeless and irrecoverable than that of the Imagi- 
nation, it was neither Athens nor Rome, but Byzan- 
tium, originally a Dorian city, which took the lead 
in the art, literature, &c^ of early Christianity.* 

* It is remarkable that S. Paul had much more success at Rome 
and at Corinth than at Athens. Even at Corinth the testimony of 
Our Saviour was, " I have much people in this city." But at Athens 
only two converts are mentioned. The Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment should be considered in reference to the national tendencies of 
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The polluted and exhausted soil of Europe was cleansed 
and rebaptized, as it were, by a deluge from the North of 
Teutonic tribes, of pure morals, lofty feeling and indo- 
mitable energy — ^the predestined fathers, even in a phy- 
sical point of view, of modern Europe. 

And this introduces us, accordingly, to 

II. The Second Period of the History of Japhet^ or 

Intellect — 

as exhibited in the development of the Medo-Persian, 
Teutonic or Keasoning element, at First as mingling with 
and regenerating the Hindoo, Classic or Imaginative — 
Secondly, as self-developed in opposition to it — and 
Thirdly, as tending to a compromise in the mean of 
truth ; or, viewed collectively, as rising through a Youth 
of Imagination and a Manhood of Reason towards Ma- 
turity, under the influence of Spirit or Christianity. 

And here, I think, I may assert, in terms more special 
than before. 

That the life of Modern Europe, South as well as 
North of the Alps and Pyrenees, is essentially Teu- 
tonic, — and that the character of her nations as 
Catholic or Protestant, Monarchical or Democratic, 
Objective or Subjective, Imaginative or Reasoning 
in their tendency — the comparative influence they 
have attained, and the quality and duration of their 



the races they are addressed to. We are little in the habit of recol- 
lecting that the Galatians (for example) were a race of Celts, who still 
preserved their peculiar idiom, Welsh or Gaelic, in the days of S. 
Jerome. 
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greatness — have varied in great measure as the 
mixture of the two races, in blood and thought, has 
been more or less complete : — 

That, at the same time, notwithstanding, as in the case 
of Greece in earlier times, and in subordination to 
the ruling lUtimate tendency^* a bias respectively 
towards Imagination and Reason is perceptible 
among the Teutonic tribes themselves — the Low 
German, of which the Saxons were the most 
distinguished family, having from the first exhi- 
bited a marked tendency towards Reason, and 
the High German, on the contrary, and the 
Scandinavian (including the Goths, Vandals, 
Burgundians, Lombards and Normans) towards 
Imagination — predisposing them, accordingly, to 
sympathy with the Medo-Persian and Shemite, the 
Hindoo and Hamite nations, respectively, of the 
elder world : — 

That, as a general principle, in all matters Theological 
and Civil, Objective must be met by Subjective 
Truth— the influence of God and of his represen- 
tatives, exerted ab extemOy and realised through the 
Imagination, by the free agency and voluntary reci- 
piency of Man, exerted through the Reason, ah 
internOy — in other words, that if God descends from 
Heaven to communicate with Man, Man must ascend 
from Earth to communicate with God : — 

That the true idea of the Godhead, as proposed Objec- 
tively to Man, resides at the highest point to which 
the Intellect of Man can ascend Subjectively — the 

* See the note, supra, p. 55. 
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point, namely, where the tendencies of the Imagina- 
tion to Polytheism and of the Reason to Unitarian- 
ism intersect and correct each other, — in other 
words, in the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity and 
Unity in Trinity, the fimdamental dogma of Re- 
vealed Religion : — 

That the true idea of Our Saviour as the *Son of 
Man' — in his human nature, that is to say — as pro- 
posed Objectively to Man, resides similarly at the 
highest point to which the Intellect of Man can 
ascend Subjectively — the point, namely, where Ima- 
gination and Reason, with their respective ten- 
dencies, intersect and correct each other — the two 
elements being in Him, through his miraculous and 
sinless Incarnation, in perfect harmony, balance and 
adjustment, and the medium of the rule of Spirit 
over Sense, as in Adam before the Fall — ^the Saviour 
being thus " Perfect Man," and the model, type and 
ideal, of all excellence under the sun, — ^while we 
also believe him no less, on distinct grounds, and in 
accordance with the preceding proposition, to be the 
* Son of God,' the Second Person of the Trinity, and 
" Perfect God," — the Divine and Human Natures 
being inseparably united in Him, without confasion, 
in One Person : — 

That the true idea of Christianity, practically consi- 
dered, as proposed to the acceptance of Man, lies at 
the point where the tendencies of the Hindoo race 
to Submission and Acquiescence, and of the Medo- 
Persian to Free Will and Election, intersect and 
correct each other, —in other words, in the doctrine 
(cordially accepted by neither race, separately con- 
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sidered) of Works and Faith, as conjointly and 
correlatively necessary to salvation : — 

That, in like manner, the true idea of Constitutional 
Government, whether Ecclesiastical or Civil, lies at 
the point where the tendencies of the Hindoo race 
to Synthesis, and of the Medo-Persian to Analysis, 
intersect and correct each other, — in other words, in 
the doctrine (cordially accepted by neither race, 
separately considered) of correlative Personality and 
Sociality, wherein the independence, free agency and 
responsibility of the Individual Man are balanced by 
the duties, restrictions and privileges, implied in his 
recognition as a limb or member, sharing in the life 
and welfare of the Community, spiritual or temporal, 
to which he belongs : — 

That the Ecclesiastical history of Christendom, since 
the close of the first century, has been one unre- 
mitted struggle between the Hindoo or Imaginative, 
the Medo-Persian or Reasoning principle — each re- 
pudiating the heresies or corruptions suggested by its 
opponent — each adulterating with its own the pure 
essence of Christianity as bequeathed to us by Our 
Saviour and the Apostles in the New Testament — 
and asserting itself, absolutely, the one as Catho- 
licism, the other as Protestantism : — 

That the Civil history of Christendom, since the fall of 
the Roman empire, has similarly been one unremitted 
struggle between the Hindoo or Imaginative, the 
Medo-Persian or Reasoning principle — each repu- 
diating, instinctively, the undue political assumptions 
and aggressions of its opponent — each marring with 
its own the fair idea of Civil Liberty, as shadowed 
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forth and innate in the Constitution of Human 
Nature — ^and asserting itself absolutely, the one as 
Monarchy, the other as Democracy.* 
That these two principles, the Hindoo or Imaginative, 
the Medo-Persian or Reasoning, with the tendencies 
they involve, stand prominently forth, concentrated 



* The preceding propositions, and their consequences, might be 
otherwise stated as follows : — 

It is true that God is Unity — but equally true that He is Multi- 
plicity, — 
It is true that we are saved by Works — but equally true that we 

are saved by Faith, — 
It is true that each man lives and dies by himself to God — but 
equally true that each is a limb or member of the Church, in- 
separably sharing in her weal or woe, — 
It is true that Catholicism and Monarchy are the legitimate birth 
of Imagination — but equally true that Protestantism and De- 
mocracy trace the same genealogy from Reason, — 
And how each of these contending truths can be true is a mystery. 
The key to its resolution is given us in the revealed dogma of the 
Trinity in Unity, and in the law of ' Progression by Antagonism,' in- 
herent in the Constitution of Human Nature, and illustrated by the 
balance of Imagination and Reason in the Perfect Manhood of Our 
Saviour. We thus discover, 

That we are saved by Works, through Faith, — 
That the Cliurch, or the Communion of the Faithful, is made up 
of responsible individuals, and that Church privileges are un- 
profitable to such apart from individual worthiness in their 
participation, — and 
Tiiat Christianity is the reconciliation of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, and Constitutional Government that of Monarchy 
and Democracy, — 
All in the compromise of Truth. 
Or to express this more briefly. 



■{ 

^Beconciled in < 



J Opposed in 



Polytheism. 
Unitarianism. 



The Trinity 
in Unity. 



Imagination. 
Reason. 



Salvation by Works. 
Salvation by Faith. 



Human 

Nature of 

Our Saviour. 



Church-absorption. 
Individuality. 



Salvation by Works 
through Faith. 



Responsibility 
within the Church. 



Catholicism. 
Protestantism. 



Christianity. 



Monarchy. 
Democracy. 



Constitutional 
Government. 
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and opposed, in the Papacy and the Empire, the 
Pope and the Emperor, of the Middle Ages — and 
meet, in national combination and reconciliation, 
first and solely, however imperfectly, in the character 
and constitution, Ecclesiastical and Civil, of Great 
Britain : — 
That the History of Modern Europe, or of Christen- 
dom, falls accordingly into three distinct Subdivisions 
or Cycles, 

The First, marked by the ascendancy of the Ima- 
ginative principle — culminating in the victory 
of Pope Alexander III. over Barbarossa, and 
the Subjection of the State to the Church — and 
extending to the Reformation, the great Schism 
between the North and the South ; 
The Second, marked by the ascendancy of the 
Reasoning principle — culminating in the Pro- 
testant Reformation, and the Subjection of the 
Church to the State — and extending to the 
French Revolution and the Battle of Wa- 
terloo ; 
The Third, as yet commencing merely — marked 
by the comparatively equal balance and internal 
antagonism of the two principles (as above 
stated) in the Constitutional Government, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, of Great Britain. 
1. Under the First, accordingly, of these Subdivisions 
or Cycles, the Hindoo or Classic — exhibiting the rule of 
Spirit over Sense through Imagination, unbalanced by 
Reason — and developed chiefly in Italy and the South of 
Europe, where the Sanscrit element preponderates in 
language — we may notice. 
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1. During the Childhood of Europe,* 

i. The corruptions of Christianity through lie innate 
tendency of the Classic and Teutonic races to diverge 
from Truth on the sides, respectively, of Imagination 
and Beason, — the former naturalizing as much as 
possible of the ancient Pagan superstitions and of 
the Brahminical, Polytheistic and Hierarchical prin- 
ciple, and allying itself with the ascetic Mysticism of 
the East, as distinguished from the mythological 
doctrines with which it was usually associated, — the 
latter leaning towards the Magianism, or Unitarian 
worship of their Medo-Persian ancestors, as trans- 
mitted through the Greek philosophers, ever hostile 
to the vulgar polytheistic creed, and through the 
Cabbala of the Jews, Philo Judaeus, &c^ and deve- 
loped in the Gnosticism, Manicheism, and Arianism 
of the early and mediaeval Church, f — with which 
must be associated the general growth of enthusiasm 
and superstition among the Laity, fostered by the 
Clergy during the non-establishment of the Church, 



* I proceed to enumerate the principal historical facts which illus- 
trate the development and the war of the adverse elements during the 
last eighteen centuries— during the Childhood of Europe, her Youth, 
her assertion of Manhood and Intellectual Independence, and her 
subsequent ascent of the Hill of Truth ~ often deviating from the 
path, often losing ground, but still struggling upwards, and though 
disspirited, still hopeful of the summit. 

f Leaning also towards Judaism in matters of form and ceremony, the 
rigid observance of the Sabbath, &c., in a spirit distinct from that of 
Mysticism, which considers forms indifferent and all days equally holy. 
It may be observed, too (though implied in the preceding note), that 
while Catholicism, the religion of the Classic race, absorbs the Indi- 
vidual into the Church and over-estimates the Means of Grace, Pro- 
testantism sins to the same extent in the opposite extreme. 
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and the original predisposition of the Classic or Ima- 
ginative races to acquiesce in Hierarchical or Spi- 
ritual Despotism ; * 

* The only sects that do not fall naturally into one or other of the 
two groups distinguished in the text, are the Nestorians and Mono- 
physite, or Jacobite, Christians, the former of whom divide, the latter 
confound, the Divine and Human Nature of Our Saviour. The Nes- 
torians found refuge in Persia, and their creed has spread far and wide 
among the nations of Central Asia ; the Monophy sites became domi- 
nant in Egypt, Abyssinia, and Arabia Felix, and were favourably 
distinguished from the Polytheistic, Orthodox, or Catholic party by 
the Mahometans. Nevertheless, I think the distinction in the text is 
essentially correct — but church -history is full of contradictions. The 
spirit of assimilation is so strong, for example, in Catholicism, that 
she almost invariably, in the long run, adopts a portion of the doctrine 
she has, in the first instance, formally repudiated ; asceticism, and 
many opinions of the Gnostics, have thus crept into her bosom, and 
thus the Buddhistical or Pelagian doctrine of the absolute freedom of 
the will, which she condemned in the fifth century, had become her 
^cherished child before the sixteenth. Mysticism, as usual, associates 
itself alike with Catholicism and Protestantism, but she is caressed by 
the former, and endured only by the latter ; while Catholicism rears. 
Protestantism pulls down monasteries, — it is only in dissenting sects, 
as Pietism, Quakerism, Methodism, &c., that she obtains legitimate 
development among the Teutonic races.* 



• The following classification of the Christ — the Eutychians or Monophy- 

principal Christian heresies and sects sites, and the Monothelites. 

may be found useful :— 6. Exaggeration of Free Willy indepen- 

\, Judaising sects — Nazareans and ently of Divine Grace — the Pelagians. 

Ebionites. 7. The Superseding of the Lawy Li- 

2. Polytheistic, the tendency of Ca- cence— the Nicolaitans, the Antino- 
tholicism — ^the Tritheists. mians. 

3. Unitariany the tendency of Pro- To which may be added the purely 
testantism — Gnostics, Manicheans, Sa- ascetic but otherwise orthodox sects of 
bellians, Arians, Priscillianists, Pauli- Montanists, Novatians, Messalians or 
clans, Bogomiles, Cathari, Albigenses, Euchites, Flagellants, &c., — the Moli- 
Beghards or Brethren of the Free Spi- nists, Jansenists, and Quietists of Ca- 
rit, Socinians, &c. tholicism, — the Pietists and Moravians 

4. Division of the two Natures in of Protestantism, — and the protesting 
Christ — the Nestorians and Apollina- and struggling churches of the Walden- 
rians. ses, Wycliffe, the Lollards, Bohemians, 

5. Confusion of the two Natures in &c., the predecessors of the Reformation. 

6 
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ii. The Eastern or Byzantine Empire — ^her office 
as lie living link between Hindoo and Medo-Persian 
Europe — ^the mother of Christian art^ and the trustee 
and guardian of the Greek language and literature 
during the nonage of the Teutonic race — The Greek 
Fathers, Byzantine Architecture and Design, &c. ; 

iii. The spread of Christianity throughout Central 
Asia, from Mesopotamia to China, as propagated by 
the Monophysite Nestorians, the least superstitious 
of the Oriental churches — their chief seat Persia — 
their patriarchs * held in the highest honour both by 
the sovereigns of Iran and Tartary both before and 
after the adoption of Islamism — their influence as 
teachers of the Saracens, &c. ; 

iv. Mahomet and Islamism, in the two great 
branches of Soonites and Sheahs, Orthodox and 
Sectaries, the former accepting, the latter repudiating 
the traditional oral law f — the Arabs and Turks be- 
longing to the former, the Persians to the latter 
branch — Conquests, commerce, science, poetry and 
art, philosophy and general civilization of the Sara- 
cens, in the East, Egypt, Spain, &c. ; J 

V. The settlement in Europe of the Northern 
tribes, in their freedom and independence — the re- 

* The Prester Johns of the ancient travellers. 

f A close parallel to the question between Catholic and Protestant 
Christendom. All the Christian sects and controversies have thdir 
counterparts in Islamism. 

X The Arabs have little Imi^^ation. The mythology of the 
* Arabian Nights ' is of Persian origin. Compare its richness with 
the meagreness of * Antar,' by far the best picture existing of the 
early Saracens anterior to the time of Mahomet. 
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duction to writing of the Gothic, Salic, Lombard, 
Burgundian, Saxon and other barbaric or Teutonic 
codes — Lombard architecture under its diflferent 
phases and varieties — the rise and extension of the 
Feudal System throughout Europe, the first step to 
Liberty and Constitutional Government, from the 
settlement of the Franks and Lombards in Gaul and 
' Italy to the Norman Conquest of England ; * 

vi. The rise of the Papal power — Europe a rolling 
sea, gradually settling, the only firm rock the Papacy 
— the Iconoclast schism — the reform of the Monastic 
System by S. Benedict — monasteries and abbeys — 
abbey-schools — spread of civilization — missionary 
labours, and the gradual conversion of heathen 
Europe ; 

vii. The coronation of Charlemagne as Emperor, 
surrounded, like his prototype Cyrus, by his paladins, 
a chivalrous aristocracy — the foundation of universi- 
ties — the gradual increase of intelligence among the 
laity, &c.; 

viii. Partition of the Temporal and Spiritual 
Power, — Office of the Papacy, the propagation of 
Christianity and defence of the faith against heresy, 
— Office of the Empire, the prevention of internal 

* Of these tribes, the Lombards are usually reproached em barbarous, 
but they were a race of very lofty character, moral and intellectual, 
and their laws survived and were commented on long after the Lom- 
bard kingdom has ceased to exist. The Norman race need no de- 
fence — they regenerated every country where they settled. We possess 
some admirable histories of detached episodes in their career, but the 
history of the race, as a whole, as the regenerators of Europe, and 
tracing their influence on the subsequent development of society, has 
yet to be written. 

g2 
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dissolution, and protection against the incursions of 
Asia, — Error of both, their forgetftdness or ignorance 
that they were only for a season ; 

ix. The Endowment of the Papacy as a temporal 
power, and her theory of Universal Dominion, on 
the principle that the Church should govern the State 
as the Soul governs the Body ; 

X. The opposition of Church and State, the Papacy 
and Empire, two suns in one hemisphere — the Hindoo 
and Medo-Persian elements co-equal and ready for 
antagonism : * — 
2. During the Imaginative Youth of Europe, 

i. The respect and reverence for woman inherent 
in the original character of the whole Arian race, re- 
animated, purified and sanctioned by Christianity,f 
directing itself primarily towards the female martyrs 
and the Blessed Virgin, (identified by the early 
Fathers with the Bride of Solomon's Song and with 
the Church, and thus deified as the Diana of the 



* All sweeping praise or censure of great systems is wrong. The 
Papacy and the Empire, Feudalism, Chivalry, &c. &c., were from 
God in the first instance ; each of them was a blessing till it had done 
its duty, and an incubus and a curse afterwards. Those who bepraise 
and denounce them indiscriminately sink half the truth. We must 
stand on the bridge which divides the light from the darkness, and 
glance up. the stream and down, if we would do them impartial justice. 

t The Teutonic and the Christian (Scriptural) veneration for 
woman, in her loftiest character of wife and matron, must however be 
distinguished from that bestowed upon widows and virgins, as distin- 
guished from wives, by the early Church, and which brands our wives 
and our mothers with a slur — ^in accordance with the almost universal 
mystic prejudices of the East. The merits of the wife, the widow, 
and the virgin, are usually estimiated in the early Fathers by the pro- 
portions in the parable, of thirty, sixty, and a hundred. 
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people,) and thence extending itself to the whole sex, 
producing, in combination with a generous spirit of 
protecting the weak and redressing of injuries, 

ii. Chivalry and Romance — the former exhibiting 
the deliberate recognition and assumption, in an anti- 
monastic but deeply religious sense, of the duties of 
Christianity by the Romano-Teutonic Laity, come 
to years of discretion, and accepting them by a rite 
analogous to Confirmation and Ordination — the latter, 
the expression of their love and passion as human 
beings — the original scene of this development, and 
where it approximated nearest to the Ideal and en- 
dured longest, being — not Italy or Germany, but 
Spain, Aquitaine, Normandy and Normanised Bri- 
tain, the spots respectively where the two elements 
were most equally mingled,— the new spirit manifest- 
ing and expressing itself with most especial emphasis in 

iii. The Crusades — undertaken for the threefold 
purpose of self-defence, of rescuing the sepulchre of 
Our Lord, and of protecting the Christians of the 
East and pilgrims generally against the Mahometans, 
— the Crusades, with the preceding wars with the(^ 
Saracens, and the subsequent career of the Knights 
of the Temple and of Rhodes and Malta against the 
Turks, forming a struggle, and a successful one, by 
Japhet, collectively, against Shem and Ham,* for the 
conservation of Christianity and Civilization — for the 

* This may appear contradictory, but Mahometanism, as observed 
supra^ P* 41, was a violent compromise between Spirit and Sense, in 
hostility to Intellect. Spirit can admit of no such compromise, and 
she thus fought in the personality of Japhet against Shem, leagued 
with Ham. 
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interests, in a word, of Intellect and Spirit against 
Sense : * — 

3. Still during the Youth of Europe, 

The Struggle of Church and State— of the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical power — of the regenerated Hindoo 
and the self-developing Medo-Persian element, con- 
centrated in the Pope and the Emperor, from the 
days of Hildehrand to the culminating point, when 
Alexander III, planted his foot on the neck of Bar- 
barossa— terminating in the gradual breaking up of 
the Empire and the consolidation of the Papal 
power : — 

4.— 

The growth of Liberty — the assertion of popular 
rights — the discovery of the Pandects and study of 
Roman Law, encouraged by the Emperors, in the 
Italian Universities, especially at Bologna, and 
struggle of Roman and Canon Law— the commerce 
of Lombardy — the settlement of the Lombard 
country nobles in the towns of Italy— fiision of races 
— the rise of the Italian Republics, the Ghibelline or 
Guelph, Imaginative or Reasoning tendency of each 

* It is true that the later Crusaders manifest little of the spirit of 
Godfrey and his companions, but great Ideas have a life and activity 
independent of those who fall heirs to them, and who work them out 
instinctively rather than as comprehending their mission. Great men 
may be considered as the Ideas of the Universal Man — their successors 
as the thoughts by which those ideas are followed up and worked out. 
A Godfrey or a Charlemagne, monarch of futurity, 

^' Stands as a beacon, throwing light far out 
Over the rippling tides of centuries." * 



» Sir Coutts Lindsay's * Edward the Black Prince.' 
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indicative, with scarcely an exception, of the prepon- 
derance of the Lombard or Latin blood in the ori- 
ginal elements of its population — the correspondent 
rise of the Free Towns and the Hanseatic League in 
Germany — the rebellion of the Albigenses in its poli 
tical aspect, the democratic spirit of the South against 
the feudality of the North of France — triumph of the 
latter — the rise of representative government, un- 
known to the ancient world, greatly influenced colla- 
terally by the Crusades — the fusion of the Norman 
and Saxon race in England, and growth of the Eng- 
lish constitution from the Conquest to the reign of 
King John, and subsequently — the Scottish war of 
independence, and the subsequent fusion of the Nor- 
man, Saxon and Celtic race in Scotland, and develop- 
ment of the Scottish character preparatory to the ulti- 
mate amalgamation of the two nations — the develop- 
ment, everywhere in Europe, of distinctive nationality 
in language, laws, literature and art, and the con- 
tinuance, in detail, in every separate kingdom or 
state thus originated, of the struggle with the Pope- 
dom — the hundred-headed, hundred-handed power, 
to which the polymorphous, self-multiplying hero- 
demons of Hindostan, the Briareus of the Greeks, 
and the monster of congenial similitude in the Apo- 
calypse, can aflford the sole parallel : — 
, The Struggle of the Church with Intellect, ap- 
proaching Manhood, but unripe as yet for emanci- 
pation, — including, 

i. The first stirrings of Reason, jealous of ecclesi- 
astical control, in the domain of thought — alarm of 
the Church — the influence of Aristotle, Averrhoes, 
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&c. — Roger Bacon and the rise of physical science — 
Raymond Lullius and his followers, students of 
magic and occult science — the revival of Medo- 
Persian heresies, the Cathari, Albigenses, &c^ in 
Southern France and Spain, and their forcible sup- 
pression — the Protestantism of the Waldenses, of 
Wycliflfe, of the Lollards, and Bohemians, opposing 
the Bible to Tradition, and leaning towards demo- 
cracy, ecclesiastical and civil ; 

ii. The rise (originally in the Universities, the lay 
element as opposed to the Ecclesiastical Schools, and 
especially at Paris) of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
and its development imder the auspices of the 
Church — a virtual recognition on her part of Reason, 
and an attempt to guide and control her in the spirit 
of Brahminism, or Imagination — the struggle of the 
Realists, the parents of Systematic Divinity, headed 
by S. Thomas Aquinas, against the Nominalists, vin- 
dicators of free inquiry, headed by Duns Scotus and 
Occam — the Realists maintaining, with Plato, the 
real, independent, and anterior existence of ideas, as 
the types of things ; the Nominalists, with Aristotle, 
the subsequent, dependent, and merely nominal ex- 
istence of ideas, as the words or names superimposed 
on things — the Realists deriving our knowledge from 
without, ab extemo ; the Nominalists from within, or 
ab intemo — the Realists asserting the principle of 
Universality or Synthesis, the Nominalists that of 
Individuality or Analysis— the Realists, in a word, 
viewing everything Objectively through the Imagi- 
nation, the Nominalists Subjectively through the 
Reason— victory of the latter, the intellectual ances- 
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tors of the Reformers, the greatest writers on both 
sides, with scarcely an exception, being Teutons, or 
of Teutonic descent ; 

iii. The revival of Buddhi^n, or ascetic Mysticism, 
Spirit and Sense in immediate contact, chiefly 
through the longing of the heart for spiritual food 
after the weary struggle of Invagination and Reason 
— influence of the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita — enforcement of the celibacy of the 
clergy — influence of S. Bernard, S. Bonaventura, &c. 
— rise of the Mendicant Orders, especially the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, sanctioned and organised 
by the Church (after some hesitation) for the double 
purpose of re-animating popular devotion and of 
rooting out heresy — their struggle with the Univer- 
sities and the Scholastic Philosophy — and the per- 
petuation of a line of mystic or ascetic writers in 
Italy and Germany, chiefly of those orders, till the 
revival of learning and the Reformation, and after- 
wards, even in Protestant countries and in England, 
to the present day ; 

iv. Reaction to Infidelity, from the disputes of the 
Scholastic era — ending in the Sensual philosophy of 
Macchiavelli, proclaiming the right of the strongest, 
and tacitly disowning Providence :* — 

* It may be remarked, as a general rule in the history of religion 
(whether Christian or heathen), that towards the expiration of every 
great struggle between the Imagination and Reason, the Mystic or 
Spiritual element asserts itself in hostility to both, with a tendency to 
dissociation from the Church, and a revival of religious piety and 
enthusiasm among the uncultured and the lower classes, — while a 
counter reaction generally takes place among the intellectual to Infi- 
delity. Such was the case at the period dwelt on in the text — such 
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6. Opening Manhood of Europe, and voice of the 
Laity, — 

i. Dante, the pure mirror of both worlds of 
thought and life, moral and intellectual — a Guelph 
in spiritual things, a Ghibelline in temporal— check- 
ing Pope by Caesar and Caesar by Pope, and praising 
Franciscan and Dominican by each other's lips — at 
once the most Catholic and Protestant, the most 
Objective and Subjective of poets, — and 

ii. The Christian school of Art — the Gothic 
Architecture of the North — Niccola Pisano in 
Sculpture — Giotto, Duccio, Simon di Memmo, Or- 
cagna, and Fra Angelico da Fiesole, the early school 
of Cologne, Van Eyck, and Memling, &c. in Paint- 
ing:— 
7.— 

The great Western Schism, and gradual decay of 
Papal influence — and transference of the highest dog- 
matical authority to General Councils : — 
8. Europe's assertion of Manhood and intellectual inde- 
pendence, including, 

i. The restoration of Classic learning and art in 
Italy, independently of the Church — Petrarch and 

has been the case in comparatively recent times in England, France, 
and Germany — and the very same phenomenon is exhibited by the 
Pharisees and Sadducees of the New Testament, the Catholics and 
Protestants of Judaism, as contrasted with the Essenes and Thera- 
putae, the ascetics of the deserts of Syria and Egypt, as described 
by contemporary writers. It is remarkable that , Our Saviour, so 
severe in his condemnation of the former, preserves an emphatic 
silence respecting the latter— a silence implying (it may seem), on the 
one hand, their blamelessness under the circumstances, as individuals 
— on the other, a reproof of the principle of asceticism, separatism and 
monachism, on which they acted. This silence is very suggestive. 
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Boccaccio, the Medici, Politian, Bembo, &c. — Bru- 
nellesco, the creator of the Cinquecento, Modern 
Antique or Italian Architecture — the Sculptors Ghi- 
berti and Donatello — the Painters Masaccio, Uccello, 
Verrocchio, and Squarcione — the struggle of the 
Classic and Christian schools of Painting, the former 
identified with the Guelph or Hindoo, the latter with 
the Ghibelline, Teutonic or Medo-Persian element, 
resulting in the perfection and supremacy, succes- 
sively, of Spirit, Intellect, and Sense, Expression, 
Design, and Colouring, as represented by Leonard 
da Vinci and Raphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio, 
Giorgione and Titian ; 

ii. The revival of Heathen and Jewish philosophy 
— the Neo-Platonists of Florence, the Cabbalists 
(headed by Reuchlin) in Germany, Theosophists 
and other sects, mystical and imaginative ; 

iii. The Centralisation of the Kingdoms, and ad- 
vance towards Absolute power of the Kings of 
Europe, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 

iv. The thorough corruption and secularization of 
the Papacy — fruitless efforts for reformation (espe- 
cially by the Dominican Savonarola) within the 
bosom of Catholicism ; 

V. The political struggle of Savonarola, Soderini, 
Macchiavelli, &c. against the Medici at Florence, 
finally unsuccessful, and the siege and fall of Siena — 
alike significative of the decay of freedom and of the 
old Teutonic, Lombard, or Medo-Persian element in 
Italy; 

vi. The invention of paper, printing, engraving, of 
gunpowder, of the compass — the spirit of naval enter- 
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prise, the discovery of America, of the passage round 
the Cape — the power of Portugal and Spain in the 
Eastern and Western worlds — ^voyages in quest of 
El Dorado, of the North-West Passage, &c. ; 

vii. The birth of Criticism in Germany — the de- 
termination of Reason, come of age, to think for her- 
self — the doctrine of private judgment ; 

viii, Luther and the Reformation, the third grand 
Protest of the Medo-Persian element against the 
Hindoo or Classic — Iconoclasm and Schism — the 
formation of distinct churches, Lutheran or Calvinis- 
tical ; 

ix. The Reformation and development of the 
Anglican Church, on a distinct and more compre- 
hensive principle, Catholic at once and Protestant, — 
and lastly, 

X. The influence of the Protestant spirit within 
the bosom of Catholicism — the followers of Savona- 
rola, Michael Angelo, Vittoria Colonna, &c^ few 
however in number — and Rome rejects a doctrinal 
Reformation altogether :* — 

In like manner, — 
2. Under the Second Subdivision, or Cycle — the Medo- 
Persian or Teutonic, exhibiting the rule of Spirit over 



* The tenet that out of the (visible) Church there is no salvation, 
and the instinct of Synthesis and of sinking the Individual in the 
Society — ^so strong in the Imaginative temperament — have not been 
sufficiently taken into account by Protestants in estimating the causes 
which induce the conscientious Catholic to adhere to his Church, how- 
ever erroneous he may conceive her teaching (on particular points) to 
be. The recantations of Bishop Pecock, Fenelon, and others, were no 
acts of cowardice, but of dutiful submission of the Individual Will to 
Authority. 
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Sense through Reason, unbalanced by Imagination— de- 
veloped chiefly in Northern and Central Europe, where 
the Zend or German element preponderates in language 
— and which I have described as culminating in the Pro- 
testant Reformation, as the earlier Hindoo period did in 
the victory of Pope Alexander III. over Barbarossa — we 
may notice — continuing our survey from the middle of 
the Sixteenth century, 
L— 

The great Imaginative and Moral Revival of 
Catholicism, and cognate attempt of the Papacy to 
regain her ascendancy, throughout Europe — com- 
mencing with the institution, in the Brahminical 
spirit,* of the order of the Jesuits, and the dogmatical 
decisions and creed of the Council of Trent and 
Pope Pius IV. — the influence of this revival on 
manners, art, music, literature, &c. in Italy, France, 
and Spainf — the labours of the Jesuits in the East, 

* A singular illustration of this Brahminical spirit exists in the 
attempt carried on for many years in India to convert the Hindoos by 
representing the Jesuits as a Brahminical order, descended in the direct 
line from Brahma, and possessed of a more recent commission, super- 
seding that of their Hindoo brethren and demanding their adhesion. 
It was put down at last by Ganganelli. 

t E, g, in the poetry of Tasso, of Calderon, of Racine — in the re- 
suscitation of the Romantic, Subjective or National School, and its 
struggle with the Classic, or Objective, (especially in Germany and 
England,) unsettled to the present day— in the reforms of Baroccio and 
of the Carracci in Italian painting ; in the school of Seville in Spain, 
&c. — in the foundation of the grand Italian school of Church-music, 
and the great masters from Palestrina to Pergolesi ; and in the develop- 
ment of Music in Germany — Music being always the latest of the 
Fine Arts in attaining development. And here I would add a few 
observations as a commentary on the observation in a note, supra^ 
p. 21, that ^^ it is remarkable that Music should have been noted in 
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in Germany, France, &c. — the attack by the Papacy 
on Protestantism on its own ground. North of the 
Alps — the long series of religious wars, partly suc- 
cessful, partly the reverse, ending in the peace of 
Westphalia and the abandonment of the considera- 
tion of religion as an element in diplomacy — the rise 
of Mystical sects (Molinists, Jansenists, Quietists, 
&c.), within the bosom of Catholicism, the reaction 



the Bible as the offspring of the Cainite or Sensual line of the Ante- 
diluvian world, as distinguished from the Spiritual line of Seth." 
Music is in fact the offspring of Sense and Imagination in the first 
instance, and the adopted child of Reason and Spirit in the second. 
Music and Architecture are essentially symbolical, the expression of 
emotions — as distinguished from Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry, the 
expression of definite ideas. The subject has not as yet been properly 
investigated, but it will be found, I think, that among uncultivated 
nations, Melody ^ or National Music, prevails more or less according 
as their ultimate tendencies are to Sense and Imagination on the one 
hand, or Reason and Spirit on the other — that, e. g, the negro races 
are much more musical than the Arabian, and the Celtic, Italian, and 
Slavonian than the Teutonic, — and that, on the other hand, the de- 
velopment of Music scientifically, or of Harmony , is reserved for the 
Reasoning or Spiritual nations, whether as mixed with and modifying 
the Imaginative, as in Italy or Spain, or self-developed in opposition 
to them, as among the Jews and Grermans, — that in the former con- 
tingency. Melody (for the most part) asserts its equality with Harmony, 
and in the latter Harmony prevails over Melody, — that the latter, in 
which Harmony prevails, is the ultimate oibject and legitimate develop- 
ment of Music, thrilling and dissolving the Senses and the Imagination 
in a sea of emotional rapture, and utterly loathing the accompaniment 
of words or definite ideas — but that the former, in which Melody and 
Harmony reign in union, is the purer and more wholesome-— as check- 
ing the Sensual and Imaginative by the Reasoning and Spiritual 
element, and coming nearest to the command of God to sing his praises 
<* with understanding." The preceding considerations will account for 
the jealousy as to the intrusion of Music into the services of religuj^^ 
always entertained by Reason and nations of Reasoning tendency, asV, 
witnessed, c. g,, in the Protestant Churches of Christendom. 
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from the great religious war of opinion — and corre- 
spondent growth of Infidelity — struggles of the 
Jesuits with both — their gradual corruption, their 
political intrigues — their suppression — the gradual 
decay of Papal power, civil and ecclesiastical, 
and of the moral reformation, throughout Catholic 
Europe : — 

2.— 

The gradual predominance of the State over the 
Church — the Absolutism of the Tudors in England 
and of Louis XIV. (far more complete) in France, — 
the great religious and political struggle between the 
Norman and Saxon race in England under Charles I. 
and Oliver Cromwell — Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
Churchmen and Puritans — triumph of the latter in 
the death of Charles, of the former in the Restoration, 
of the latter in the Revolution — detachment, in con- 
sequence, of Mystical sects, Quakers, Independents, 
Methodists, &c., and correspondent growth of Infi- 
delity : — 

3.— 

Rise and greatness of the (purely Protestant) Re- 
public of Holland in Europe and the East — League 
of Holland, Spain, and the Empire against Louis 
XIV. and despotism, headed by William Prince 
of Orange — accession of Great Britain to the League 
after the succession of William to the throne of the 
Stuarts — War of the Spanish Succession, Marl- 
borough, &c. &c. : — 

4.— 

i. The benefits of the development of Reason, as 
witnessed in the progressive improvement in morals 
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throughout Reformed Europe* — in the growth of 
Criticism — in the investigation and theoretic esta- 
blishment of the grand principles of doctrinal truth, 
constitutional government and toleration, moral and 
political science, &c, — in the extension of commerce 
— the appreciation of peace — ^the adjustment of in- 
ternational law — the balance of power — and in 
the rise and progress of inductive science, and its 
application to the arts of life ; 

ii. Its evils — as exhibited in jealousy of the Church 
— in the general adoption of the philosophy of Mac- 
chiavelli, qualified as the doctrine of Expediency, in 
the politics of Europe — in the abuse of criticism — in 
the spirit of dissent, scepticism and infidelity, origin- 
ating in England and Holland, but soon current 
everywhere in Europe — leading ultimately to the 
Philosophy of the eighteenth century, the doctrine 
of the Sovereignty of the People, and its consum- 
mation, 

iii. The French Revolution — the dethronement 



♦ So fer from believing that Morals have retrograded during the 
last three hundred years, I think it would not be difficult to show that 
morality, both public and private, domestic and political, has stood 
higher at the expiration of each successive half-century. This has 
certainly been the case in England ; and though the advance has not 
been so striking in the South of Europe, still it is clearly perceptible. 
France stands on a far higher moral platform now than she did in the 
middle of the last century ; and Italy, ever inclined to faith and reve- 
rence, has thrown off her philosophical indifference, and uplifts her 
voice nobly and fearlessly in behalf of truth ; but this, and the similar 
manifestation in France, is partly the expression of the new revival, 
dating from the Restoration. Germany is now in the greatest peril, 
through the unbalanced predominance of Analysis or Individuality — 
the abuse of Reason. 
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of God and deification of Keason * — the military 
despotism of Napoleon, crowned Emperor by the re- 
presentative of Alexander IIL — the struggle of Eng- 
land with France for the preservation of Europe — 
and the Battle of Waterloo.f 
While, finally, 
3, Under liie Third and existing Period or Cycle, as 
yet commencing merely, we may contemplate the rule of 
Spirit over Sense through Imagination and Reason, ba- 
lanced in nearly equal proportion — through her mingled 
Norman and Saxon, and subsidiary Celtic and Roman, 
descent — in the Constitutional Monarchy of Great Britain, 
— witnessed primarily by her language, almost equally 
compounded of Sanscrit and Zend,J and still more re- 
markably by the crossing and compromise, at nearly equal 
angles of intersection, of the Hindoo and Medo-Persian, 
the Imaginative and Reasoning elements, in her character 
and constitution, and a consequent reciprocal esteem and 
healthy invigorating interaction of Sense and Spirit — the 
Medo-Persian, Teutonic or Reasoning principle of Equity, 
as modifying the Hindoo, Roman or Imaginative principle 
of Justice Absolute, governing and animating the whole 
national existence,§ — Spirit being represented by a Sove- 



* Literally, or rather scenically, in the person of a prostitute, in 
N6tre Dame. 

f It will have been observed throughout, that each great revo- 
lution is the accomplishment and end of a period, not its com- 
mencement. 

J Though commonly supposed so, a language is not the richer for 
being unmixed, — on the contrary, the more mixture the richer the 
language. Every language represents a national mind ; where two 
are fused into one, that nation possesses two minds. 

§ Compare the definitions, supra, pp. 17, 18, 43, 65, 

H 
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reign, the head alike of Church and State, ruling by the 
Law, yet held theoretically irresponsible* — Sense by a 
People, secured in the utmost individual liberty compatible 
with general security and the corporate life and vigour of 
the community — and Intellect, in her departments of 
Imagination and Reason, as the councillors of Spirit in 
the government of Sense, each mistress and asserter of 
half the truth, by Parliament in its Upper and Lower 
Houses, and by the two great parties commonly distin- 
guished as Tory and Whig, Conservative and Liberal — 
the Tories representing the Norman, the Whigs the Saxon 
element or principle — the former loving the country, 
dwelling apart, cultivating their paternal acres, following 
a Marlborough or a Wellington to the field of glory, 
maintaining the principle of Order and of Loyalty to the 
Queen and the Church, expressing themselves for the most 
part in Latinized English and in a literature descending 
from Chaucer, and citadelled at Eton and Oxford in the 
High Church and Landed Aristocracy — the latter con- 
gregating in towns, creating manufactures, ploughing the 
deep, extending their commerce over the globe, asserting 
their independence and private judgment in all things, 
speaking lightly of dignities, expressing themselves for the 
most part in English purely vernacular and in a literature 
descending from Wycliffe, and citadelled at Westminster 
and Cambridge, in the Low Church and Commercial and 
Manufacturing interest — these elements tending naturally 
and respectively towards the extremes exemplified in the 
two former periods of European history, of Superstition, 



* A paradox, but such as is involved in the theory of Christianity, 
of Constitutional Government, &c. 
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Catholicism and Despotism, of Scepticism, Protestantism, 
and Democracy, but counterchecked and preserved in the 
mean of truth and in youth and vigour by perpetual anta- 
gonism, generating perpetual progression and improve- 
ment — this progression evincing itself in a deeply felt re- 
spect and chivalrous courtesy to women, in a purity of 
morals without asceticism, in a warmth yet sobriety of re- 
ligious sentiment, in a growing spirit of charity and tolera- 
tion, accompanied by an ever-enlarging desire of doing 
good to the bodies and souls of men, in a spirit of earnest 
but candid scrutiny, in a freedom of opinion, controlled by 
deference to legitimate authority not over-strained, in a 
manly good sense, in a reverence and value for truth, 
honesty, justice, good faith, independence, integrity, self- 
respect — ^those simple virtues which are the pillars of a 
nation — in a Catholic sympathy with whatever is excellent 
and admirable in the elements, Hindoo and Medo-Persian, 
from which the nation and its greatness jointly spring, as 
evinced emphatically in Shakspeare — and, finally, in an 
individual and collective energy and enterprise, physical, 
intellectual and moral, unprecedented since the world 
began, Saxon and Norman thus form one Englishman, 
as Reason and Imagination form one Intellect. Every 
twenty or thirty years witnesses a struggle, ecclesiastical 
and civil, between these two elements — an alternate pre- 
dominance of the High Church, Tory or Norman, the 
Low Church, Whig or Saxon principle — a protest, in 
short, of Imagination against Reason, or of Reason against 
Imagination, running ultimately into extravagance. It 
has ever been thus in England, Public Opinion mean- 
while sits umpire, and after each re-action strikes the 
balance, appropriating the good and rejecting the bad — 

h2 
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and each .ucce^ive struggle >e.v«*e mind and n,o^ "f 

Ae nation on . higher !"«' ^'^^f'^. ^ Fi^ or Ima- 
We ma, conclude therefore, Aat "^J^l^^,^ 
• J • 4\.^ lifp of Christian turope w:*^ 
,g,nat.ve penod m -^ '* "^^ , ^^.^ BeformaUon, 

in the rejection by tie oo""" ". * , .^ in the 

and a. L Second ^ «-;:-Xfw:^'loo, wHch 
French Revolution, - fj^^^^f^;, ,„,ared yeaxs, a 
closed the great struggle of the ^^^ Imagination 

Third and new period commences. d«:-«^^P^^;^^ ^ 
and Reason, under Spirit, in an ^W^; ^^J^^ non- 
gressive vigour, which (arguing, at le^t,^ 
existence elsewhere of the machinery ^^^^^^^ ^ 
it) cannot be exhibited by any otiier P«<>Pj« ^^^^^^^^^^ 
lish prior to the final Matixrity of Man -d^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
by Spirit, or Christianity, of the supreme control, 
person of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

. That I may not be misunderstood, let me ^P^t. ^^g^^^^^^ 
that in representing the strength -^ Pf^^X nor Pro^tant, iu 
England to lie in this-that she is neither C»thoJ« °«^ 
the exclusive or absolute sense of the *«"^;. ^^pl^ ^e^erating per- 
ciples within her constitution, -*««->-* /^^t; ^proxiiLtion, 
petual life, activity, and P«>S!:f««^«"' J .^^d^f ^uman Nature 
nearer than any other Christian Church, *" ^'^ ^t « Phrist in whose 
as represented in the Manhood of O" Lord Jesus Chn^wh^ 
perf^t Intellect the two principles of Imagimttion ^^^^^^^^J^ 
exactly balanced ; and, further, maintain that the cond ^lons^d down 
in a preceding page, that every Objective truth must be met by its 
Subje'cre coLUv'e-that the influence of God, exerted «6 ««^, 
and realised through the Imagination, must be responded to by the 
free ajrency and voluntary submission of Man, exerted ab tntemo by 
the Reason-and that if God descends from Heaven to communi«tte 
with Man, Man must ascend from Earth to communicate with God 
are fulfilled in her constitution and doctrine, in her Apostolic Succes- 
sion and Apostolic Faith, in a manner to which no other religious 
community can lay claim. 
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The enquiry how England may fulfil her mission, how 
contribute most to restore Spirit to her lawful supremacy 
over the rebellious elements of human nature, would 
involve a minute examination and estimate of our present 
position as regards Church and State, morals, literature, 
art and science — it would be apart from my present pur- 
pose. Enough, that the increased activity of Spirit and 
the general diflusion of the Gospel, the vigorous antagonism 
of Imagination and Beason, the vast forward spring of 
Intellect, the daily extending conquest over Matter, the 
increased facilities of intercourse, the awful stillness, the 
louder whirl in every man's ear of the world's machinery — , 
the very expectation, so vague and yet so general, in men's 
minds, of Something, they know not what, indefinite and 
awful, about to be — resembling the hush and the "charmed 
gaze" with which the nations watched the East previous 
to' the Redeemer's advent — are " signs of the times " at 
once inspiring and humbling, in the grandeur of the duties 
they suggest to us, and in the conviction that without the 
sustaining arm of Omnipotence, our strength is weakness — 
we cannot perform them. 

We must not, in fact, be too sanguine, or presume that 
in this imperfect stage of being. Spirit can ever wholly re- 
gain her rightful ascendancy. The constitution of human 
nature does not admit of it, and the argument from the 
analogy of the past is strongly against it. As Intellect, 
during the first great period of her development, advanced 
to a certain point and then paused, in darkness and uncer- 
tainty, till the appearance of Christ, so perhaps now, under 
the second, it may be her destiny to advance to a point as 
yet undetermined and then pause, in bewilderment, till the 
Second Advent. And as respects England, we must not 
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blink possibilities, — ^being of mingled birth, inheriting the 
characteristics at once of the Imaginative South and the 
Reasoning North, she may sink lower as well as rise higher 
than either Italy or Germany, separately considered ; as 
in the case of Rome, but with far less excuse, the extremes 
of Sensuality and of Atheism may meet within her, and 
generate a Depravity, physical, intellectual and moral, 
which water cannot purify and fire only can annihilate. 
Prophecy too, to which we may look with reverent confi- 
dence for the confirmation or refiitation of previous infe- 
rence, sobers our expectations. Much may be done — 
much will be done, if England to herself be true — ^much 
must be done (if the analogy of past experience may jus- 
tify the expression) before the evil hour arrives, but we 
there read that the return of Our Lord will be preceded 
by a temporary triumph of the powers of darkness, and 
the disappearance of Spirit, or the Church, from public 
view — to emerge indeed at last, triumphant, like the Ark 
from the mists of the Deluge. The question is obscure, 
and no-wise affects our present duties — though we should 
be prepared to find difficulties in our path which God's 
blessing only can enable us to overcome. 

But when the night is darkest, dawn is nearest, and we 
may pass onward, in anticipation, fi-om the " times of the 
Gentiles," to 

III. The Third and closing Dispensation of this world's 
history, emphatically the Christian, to be introduced (if we 
err not) by the Second Coming of Our Saviour, the heir 
of Shem, to assume his kingdom over the Jews and the 
" spiritual Israel," to raise the "dead in Christ," to restore 
the balance and harmony of the antagonist powers of Ima- 
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gination and Reason, to establish the rightful supremacy 
of Spirit over Intellect and Sense — to exhibit in short in 
his Person and Rule that Ideal of Constitutional Govern- 
ment of which the Constitutional Governments of Earth 
have merely been the faint image and adumbration. The 
Universal Man, or Human Nature in the aggregate (after 
rising through the successive stages of Sense, Imagination 
and Reason — each several stage nobler than the preceding), 
will then reach its highest earthly Maturity and Perfection, 
— the blessing and the curse of Noah, already partially 
fulfilled, will receive their full and spiritual accomplish- 
ment -, Intellect, emphatically enlarged, will dwell in the 
tents of Spirit, and Sense will be their servant* 

Even this, however, will still be a period of Probation ; 
an Apostacy is darkly hinted at, terminated by the Ge- 
neral Resurrection, the Day of Judgment, the Dissolution 
of earth and heaven, f the Completion of the Mystical 



* Even in a primary or physical sense, the distinction of races may 
still exist under this Third Period ; the Jews may form a priesthood 
under the central government of Jerusalem, but intermingled with 
mankind at large, as the Levites were among their own ancestors ; 
Japhet's line may still retain their intellectual preeminence, and be 
ruled, constitutionally, by kings, the vicegerents of Christ, and who 
are represented as going up to Jerusalem with yearly oiTerings, &c., 
as typified probably by the wise men at Bethlehem, — ^while the children 
of Ham, and the remnants of other tribes that have fallen into second 
childhood, may be ruled by patriarchal despotisms. But this is of 
course mere speculation. It may at least be argued that as Sense, 
Intellect, and Spirit are all necessary to Individual perfection, so 
Ham, Japhet, and Shem must all be united in one common faith and 
empire ere the Universal Man can attain his full development. 

f That this earth we inhabit shall undergo a change, is expressly 
asserted by Scripture, and fire is mentioned as the agent. But as a 
law of constant change, inducing constant progression, has hitherto 
obtained, every change exalting the conditions of matter and exhibit- 
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Body of Our Saviour,* and the transition of that holy 
community from Time, identified with Probation, to a 
sinless and blissful Eternity. The three grand schemes 
or cycles of allegory and analogy between the Universal, 
the National and the Individual Man, as redeemed by 
Christ— to which the whole history of the Israelites and 
of Human Nature, as recorded in Scripture, has been pre- 
disposed by God — will then be perfect and complete, and 
fit for enrolment in the annals of heaven,+ 



ing the attributes of the Creator in a more glorious point of view — as 
witnessed in the successive revolutions of our globe and the gradual 
rise in dignity of the organised tribes that have peopled it through 
countless ages — so we may expect that the next catastrophe will be of 
a similar character, and that '' the first heaven and the first earth " 
will be replaced by a world of beauty, of which all that we deem 
beautiful in this world of expectation will appear, in the retrospect, 
but the faint type and image. And since our bodies are to be raised 
and reunited to the Spirit, our proper essence — and our bodies ter- 
restrial contain the seed of our bodies celestial — we may conclude that, 
in so &r as they retain of matter, '^ the new heaven and the new earth " 
will be accommodated to their reception. 

* Which we may conceive to consist of all who, in the three dif- 
ferent periods of the world, have acted up to the light bestowed upon 
them by God, and have been saved in virtue of the obedience and 
atonement of Our Saviour. Truth is fixed and immutable ; Respon- 
sibility and Guilt vary ad infinitum ; God is all-wise and all-just. 

\ These three schemes may be exhibited tabularly, as in the oppo- 
site chart.* The inference from this parallel is direct — that He who 
predisposed it must have been a Being external to Man, and the dis- 
poser of his destiny — and that the Bible, the record of this parallelism 



" In outline only, and by necessity the less true in fact because it is through- 

imperfectly. There are a thousand mi- out an allegory, any more than Nature 

nor lines of typism and parallelism run- is unreal (as maintained by the Ideal- 

ning through the Bible, the whole form- ists) because visible things are symbo- 

ing one vast scheme as yet only partially lical of things invisible. Everything 

intelligible. I need scarcely remark in Nature is at once Allegorical and 

that the history of the Israelites is not Ileal. 
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But although the state of Probation will then cease> 
this by no means implies the abolition of the Law of 
Antagonism, — on the contrary, the predicted resurrection 
of the body as well as the spirit, with its faculties, physical 
and intellectual, unchanged in essential character although 
immeasurably developed and enhanced, precluding the 
possibility of inaction or of knowledge by intuition — and 
the known existence of spiritual enemies of God, whom 
the angels, to whom we are to be "like" or "equal," have 
to oppose in the fulfilment of their duty — imply the ex- 
istence of obstacles and difficulties, no longer internal but 
external, to be grappled with and conquered in the fixture 
state, and justify our assertion of the prevalence through 
Eternity of the same Law of Antagonism which prevails 
in Time, and which we may fairly presume to be the 
cause, the lever of perpetual Progression in Power, Wis- 
dom and Moral Happiness, — Nay, it may be questioned 
whether the idea of Eternity, in the usual sense of the 
word, is warranted by revelation ; the Scriptural expres- 
sion, €ig T0V9 aidvag tS>v alwvoDv^ would appear to imply a 
never-ending succession of distinct dispensations, times, or 
periods. Eternity no doubt exists, but will probably be 
meted out by Periods — of augmenting bliss or bale, ac- 
cording to the spiritual state of each individual at its 
commencement. 

And now, in conclusion, it behoves me, with still 



— composed, as observed in a former page, by above thirty writers, 
during the lapse of fifteen hundred years, and while this parallelisni 
was in the course of accomplishment — as it still is, though nearly 
eighteen hundred years have passed away since S. John laid down 
the pen after completing the Apocalypse — must be a revelation from 
above. 
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lighter and more hesitating hand, to touch on my third 
proposition, that 

III. Progression produced by Antagonism is a Ge- 
neral Law of the Moral Government of God — 
NOT merely in Man, but (so far as our imperfect 
ught extends) in Other Orders of Responsible 
Beings. 

And here I shall limit myself to the two following ob- 
servations : — 

That the prevalence of the Law in question, whether 
in a Paradisaical or Redeemed state, may fairly be 
inferred by the same rule of analogy whereby we 
conclude the planets and solar systems throughout 
the universe to be peopled, or destined to be peopled, 
by responsible beings :* — And, 

That our knowledge that the angels, although passed 

* The possibility, and even probability of a Fall being established, 
and the comparative insignificance of our planet in the solar system 
taken into consideration, it becomes not only possible but probable 
(by analogy) that the Deity may have intervened at different periods 
for the salvation of the inhabitants of every planet that peoples the 
universe — even through self-devotion, as in the case of Our Saviour. 
To shrink from ackno-wledging this would be to limit the goodness of 
God — to feel it disheartening would be to limit his omnipotence and 
his love. The commerce of the human race with angels is an argu- 
ment (a fortiori) for our communion with the other planet families, 
our brethren in creation ; each will doubtless have its distinct history 
illustrative of the attributes and goodness of Qod, and means and 
opportunities for the study of these histories will doubtless not be 
wanting. As star is dependent upon star in the physical creation, so 
each planet race is probably dependent on all the others morally, 
though as yet unconsciously ; and the history of Universal Men, or of 
planet races, and of their connection with other systems, may probably 
be the subject of record and converse in the future state, as that of 
Individual Men is in ours. 
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from a state of probation to one of security, still, 
in that state of security, contend with the enemies of 
God — may warrant us in extending the inference, in 
an ever ascending series, through the whole hier- 
archy of heaven, and in concluding it to be a fiin- 
damental Law, in Eternity as well as Time, of the 
Moral Government of the Deity. 



It remains for me only to apologise for not having 
based the preceding argument on the presumed analogy 
between the physical and moral universe — between the 
Law of Progression by Antagonism among Eesponsible 
beings, and that antagonistical adjustment of the Centri- 
fugal and Centripetal forces, by which the planets revolve 
round the sun, and the whole solar and stellar universe, 
with the unnumbered firmaments discernible through the 
interstices of our own, and millions probably as yet un- 
dreamt of, in the world of space, round a central Sun — 
possibly, if we may so presume, the Shekinah of the 
Creator. My excuse is, that the analogy (as in all cases 
of argument from Matter to Spirit, and so far, certainly, 
as the human race are concerned) is apparent only, — that, 
while the tendency of the Material Creation is inward 
and contractive, towards a Centre, involving the ultimate 
absorption and extinction of the several solar systems first, 
and finally of the whole physical universe — that of the 
Moral and Intellectual, once emancipated from the " re- 
sisting medium" of sin, is outward and expansive — towards 
a Circumference ever receding within the Infinity of the 
Deity. 
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POSTSCEIPTUM, 



You desire me, ray dear Colonel Lindsay, to state 
more specifically my views regarding the duty and destiny 
of England, as the heir and champion of civilization, dur- 
ing the present and (to all appearance) closing period of 
the Postdiluvian Dispensation — in other words, to append 
a moral to the preceding argument. I will do so, with- 
out apology, in as few words as possible, and with refer- 
ence to. 

First, the Signs of the External conflict that awaits 
her; 

Secondly, the Inward preparation requisite for the 
conflict. 

And, first, as regards 

I. The Signs of the approaching Conflict 

Chief among these I should reckon 
i. The Revival of Catholicism — and 
ii. The political aggrandisement of Russia. 

i. As the Institution of the ' Order of Jesus ' forms the 
first historical landmark under the Second period of 
Christian development, so the Restoration of that Order 
will probably be hereafter chronicled as the first under 
the Third. But Institution and Restoration are alike to 
be regarded as the outward sign and expression of a great 
Imaginative revival or reaction all over Europe — in the 
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earlier instance from the Sensualism of the fifteenth and 
early part of the sixteenth century, in the present from 
the Atheism of the eighteenth and the French Revolu- 
tion. The present, like the former revival, will have its 
beneficial effect, primarily on the Catholic world, and ulti- 
mately on society in general, supposing the conflict of 
opinions to which it will give rise to subside, as in the 
former instance, in mutual compromise and exhaustion. 
It is therefore to be viewed, with jealousy indeed, but not 
with bitterness, — we might cordially rejoice at it, but for 
the sufferings, individual and national, which it must ne- 
cessarily occasion in its development. 

Meanwhile Rome is the heart, the Jesuits are the 
arteries * of the newborn .Slson — the source and channels 
of influence through which society is to be regenerated in 
the spirit of the Earlier, Ecclesiastical, Imaginative, 
Classic or Hindoo — as opposed to the Later, Civil, Rea- 
soning, Teutonic or Medo-Persian epoch of Christian 
Europe ; and the signs of this regeneration f are already 



* This resurrection of Jesuitism is in striking fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy of the third General of the Order, Francesco Borgia : " Like 
lambs have we crept into power, like wolves have we used it, like 
dogs we shall be driven out — and like eagles shall we renew our 
youth." 

t Including Buddhistical or Mystical manifestations akin to those 
of the thirteenth century — ^the Addoloratas, Estaticas, &c., so much 
talked of lately. There has been a continual succession of similar 
cases since the days of S. Francis, but confined to the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders, which are recruited for the most part, as the reader 
is probably aware, from the inferior ranks of society. But ecstasy is not 
confined to Catholicism, and the revelations of Catherine Emmerich and 
her sisters are more than matched by those of the Protestant Madame 

H , the " Seeress of Prevorst," as reported by the poet-physician. 

Dr. Kerner. If these revelations be true, the tree does not lie as it ialls 
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visible in the religious aspect of Upper Germany, of Ca- 
tholic England, and, faintly as yet, but decided and 
unmistakable in their character, in that of France. 

The ultimate and hostile tendency of this revival, as 
respects the Church of England, needs no comment. 

The question of interest is — Where may this revival be 
expected to concentrate itself? What European power 
is likeliest, by predisposition or circumstance, to identify 
herself with its principle, in enmity to England ? 

The probabilities would appear to lie between Germany 
and France, and to incline to the latter, in consequence 
(independently of more immediate and superficial consi- 
derations) of the inherent tendency of the pure, Teutonic, 
Reasoning element to schism and analysis, and of the 
Latin or Imaginative element to union and synthesis — 
rendering the adoption of the Catholic principle in its fiiU 
extent more probable in the case of the latter than the 
former. 



— ^there is a Purgatory, through which those who die in gross and 
deadly sin may pass to Light and Salvation through knowledge of 
Our Saviour, a knowledge they are ever seeking after through the com- 
munion and instruction of human beings. Now this view of pur- 
gatory — very different from the Catholic one — strikes at the root of 
Christianity, and reduces us to one of two simple alternatives — either 
that the whole is imposture, which those familiar with the phenomena 
of magnetism and ecstasy will hesitate in admitting — or that these ap- 
paritions and revelations are from Satan, in one of his subtle personi- 
fications of angels of light.* I have stated this opinion, because the 
work of Dr. Kerner — a most curious one in a physiological point of 
view — has recently been translated into English. 



* A supposition which does not im- of the unfortunate victims of the delu- 
ply any doubt as to the spiritual safety sion. 
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The policy, moreover, of France during the last few 
years — more especially as regards the East — should be 
kept in view, in combination with the prospects of Catho- 
licism. 

ii. A similar cause for apprehension exists in the poli- 
tical aggrandisement of Russia — no less alarming to 
Europe now than that of the Mongols under Zinghis Khan 
in the thirteenth century. 

It is true that amicable relations subsist between Rus- 
sia and England, but the spirit and tendency of the two 
nations are dissimilar in toto — a great gulf is fixed between 
them. 

Unlike the Germans, the Slavonians belong to the 
Hindoo, or (comparatively) Imaginative branch of the 
Arian race, and their character differs in proportion. A 
still further distinction would appear to exist between the 
Slavonians and the more southerly branches of the Hin- 
doo family, the Greeks and Romans, the Slavonians ap- 
proximating in character towards the Hamite or Sensual 
tribes of Asia and the North of Europe. Hence the 
tendency visible in their history from the earliest ages 
to Independence, as distinguished from the Individuality 
of the Teutonic race — implying the alternatives of abso- 
lute liberty or absolute control, anarchy or despotism — 
inducing that degraded social condition in early times, 
which introduced the epithet * slave ' into the vocabulary 
of Europe — the subjection of nation after nation of Sla- 
vonic origin to foreign rulers — and that of Russia herself 
to a handful of Normans in the ninth, and to a Tartar 
dynasty in the thirteenth and two following centuries. 
Russia therefore, though capable doubtless of gradual civi- 
lization and improvement under a wise and paternal 
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goveirnment,* must be looked upon as essentially and inhe- 
rently Asiatic and despotic ; the spirit of Zinghis and of 
Tamerlane rules at St. Petersburgh, her sympathies are 
with Sense and Imagination against Reason, with the 
Hindoo as inclining to the Hamite element, against the 
Medo-Persian as inclining to the Shemite — with Catho- 
licism against Protestantism and the Church of England 
— with absolutism and slavery against Constitutional go- 
vernment and freedom, — and her alliance with Great 
Britain must consequently be as occasional and precarious 
as it is unnatural and uncongenial.f 



Such, seemingly, are our destined antagonists during 
the coming period, and, judging by appearances, the East 
will be the scene of contest. The views of France, in her 
occupation of Algeria and her diplomatic policy through- 
out the Oriental world, and those of Kussia in her aggres- 
sive system towards Turkey and Persia, are manifest, to 
wit, the occupation of Egypt and Syria on the part of the 
former, and that of Greece and Asia Minor by the latter 
power — while that of Persia and of India by Russia and 
of the Indian Seas by France lie in the remoter back- 
ground. These views are kept in check for the present, 



* Her misfortune is, that she possesses no middle class, the genn of 
Constitutional Government. I have no wish to depreciate the Sla- 
vonian race — it has many endearing and graceful qualities, feminine 
rather than masculine in character, and thereby inducing subjection. 

I Let me refer, in illustration, to the second and the last of the pro- 
positions at the commencement of the Second Period, supra, pp. 43, 
45. There are cheering symptoms however of improvement and pro- 
gress among the Slavonic races. 

I 
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but the time mast eventually arrive for England to inter- 
pose, even if the progress of the Catholic revival do not 
precipitate a war at an earlier period. Under either or 
any contingency, an alliance between Russia and France 
in hostility to us might seem not improbable,* — a closer 
essential sympathy exists between those powers than be- 
tween either of them, separately considered, and England. 
Let us now consider, 

II. The Inward Preparation requisite on our side for the 

Conflict. 

This, I need hardly say, at the present stage of the 
world, must not be Physical merely, but Intellectual and 
Moral ; it must embrace the whole man, the entire na- 
tional existence. 

We shall have many difficulties to contend with — the 
partial disaffection of the lower classes, consequent on 
their neglect by the State — the ecclesiastical bias to Spi- 
ritual Despotism, and its consequence. Dissent on the one 
side, and the political principle of Church-depression on 
the other— and the doctrines of Expediency and Utili- 
tarianism, the serpentine wisdom and potbellied philoso- 
phy f of Macchiavelli and Jeremy Bentham — to say 
nothing of the precedents and practice of the last three 



* Such an alliance, and for the occupation of Turkey, is said to have 
been actually in contemplation before the Revolution of 1830. The re- 
membrance of this fact should be kept in view in forecasting the desti- 
nies of France after the deaths of Mohammed Ali and Louis Philippe. 

I A philosophy that pampers the grosser and material element of 
the National Man at the expense and to the attenuation of the nobler 
parts. The epithet is coarse, but expresses my meaning better than 
any other I can think of. 
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centuries battlements of fire defending the forest of ancient 
prejudice. 

But I need not dwell on these evils — others have de- 
nounced them — they still breathe, but Public Opinion has 
pronounced their doom. 

Let me rather point out the reasons for hopefulness in 
contemplating the prospect before us, some of which have 
been as yet but slenderly appreciated, and others, as it 
appears to me, wholly misapprehended. 

We may observe then, with gratitude to Almighty God — 

That the Material element of the body corporate — the 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial interests of 
Great Britain, were never more healthy and prosperous 
than at the present moment : — 

That, amid all the struggles, Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
internal and external, of the last three centuries, and 
mainly indeed in consequence of them, her rise in morals 
has been steadily progressive : * — 

That, after a youth and early manhood of Imagination 
and Reason, alternately prevailing, her Intellect has now 
reached its maturity, its thirtieth year, sound and unvi- 
tiated, and with but few false notions to shake off — giant- 
like in strength, though scarcely aware of it, and ready 
at any moment to arise and scatter the darkness : — 

* As witnessed in the Church by the conscientiousness of the clergy 
as estimated at the intervals of the Revolution, of 1662, and of the 
Reformation — in the State, by the incorruptibility of public men as 
compared with their venality formerly — in domestic life by the higher 
standard of public opinion, as gathered from history and the current 
literature of the respective centuries — and among all classes {inter 
alia) by that abhorrence of cruelty to animals, which has supplanted 
the absolute insensibility that seems to have existed on that score even 
among the female sex in the sixteenth century. 

i2 
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That her political constitution, the machinery of inter^ 
nal antagonism, is as yet unimpaired in Church an(i State, 
— she is capable of anything : — 

That, finally, symptoms are visible of a movement 
within her bosom, of a dawning sense of her high destiny, 
of a consciousness that the hopes of civilization and of 
humanity rest on her shoulder: — We may discern, in 
fact, on every side the tokens of a grand upheaving of the 
national mind, a reaction, like that in Catholic Europe, 
though founded on a deeper and more progressive prin- 
ciple, from the false philosophy and practical atheism of 
the eighteenth century; her heart has been stirred up 
from its lowest depths, and Clei^ and Laity alike feel 
the angel's rod troubling the waters. Nor is this new life 
confined to the Conservative or High Church Party — 
many noble hearts, mute as yet and voiceless, the Hamp- 
dens and Russells of the coming age, glow with aspirations 
no less ardent after truth, righteousness, and freedom, and 
share their love for England and their faith in her destiny. 
But all is as yet dark and indefinite — they lie to the right 
hand and to the left by thousands and tens of thousands, a 
countless multitude, a host for victory, but chaos-like and 
confiised, and shifting to and fro, uneasily as if in sleep, 
doubtfiil of their duty, uncertain of their destiny, without 
leaders to guide, and without a central principle to inspire, 
inform, and animate them. But let that be given, let 
those leaders rise — let the voice of God whisper, through 
the darkness, * Light, be ! ' and they will spring into life, a 
new creation. 

We want, then — (it is difficult to speak with calmness 
on such a topic) — not an army, which is ready to our 
hands, but 
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i. A Central Principle, to animate and mould the 

mass, individually and in combination,— and 
ii. Leaders, possessed by that Central Principle — 
master-minds, without prejudice — bondsmen to no 
party, freedmen of truth — to discipline and direct 
them in detail, — to create a Theology, an Histo- 
rical and Political Science^ a Literature and an 
Art, expressive of the age, the epoch in which we 
live.* 
It may be a delusion — let it not be reproved — but I 
believe * Progression by Antagonism' to be capable of 
this — of becoming the Central Principle of the period we 
are now entering upon — of rousing up Leaders such as 
are wanted in every walk of life — of serving as a compass 
to England in piloting the Ark of Humanity through the 
stormy sea, the struggle and the conflict of the days about 
to be. 

It will be found, I think — to vindicate the goodness of 
God, the existence of evil, the Providential government 
of the world, and our faith in the progress of humanity, — 
to discover to us our position in history, and the duties 
consequently incumbent upon us, nationally and indivi- 
dually, — to reveal to us a criterion of truth, a standard of 
dignity and perfection, a rule of judgment or criticism, of 
praise and dispraise, consistent and of universal application, 

* The labours of the last thirty years have been accumulative — of 
isLCts, instances, records, principles, experiences, the materials of future 
thought, preparatory for that grand outburst of intellect which we may 
expect during the concluding half of the century. We are on the 
mere threshold of development ; the stage is lighted up, the audience 
ready, and the orchestra is already preluding — but the actors have yet 
to appear. 
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to men, nations, religions, governments, philosophies, works 
of art, literature, &c. &c^ according as the three constituent 
elements of human nature are duly represented in their 
development, — to propose to us, as its loftiest and holiest 
embodiment and ideal, the highest of all examples in our 
Incarnate Saviour, — to acquaint us with ourselves in our 
strength and weakness, — to furnish us with a rule of life, 
calculated to bring all the powers of body, mind, and spirit 
into activity, severally and in combination, to the glory of 
God and the good of man — on the one side, checking 
action by contemplation, on the other, discouraging mere 
dreamers, condemning asceticism and all systems which 
defraud man of his just claim on the fellowship of his 
brother-man, and insuring, by the distinction of Happi- 
ness from Pleasure, as the reward of antagonism with diffi- 
culties, manliness of character, self-respect, contentment, 
cheerfulness in the struggle, humility in victory, and cha- 
rity towards our opponents — referring Repose to sickness, 
old age, and heaven : — 

It will aid the Divine, if I mistake not, in vindicating the 
essential character of Christianity,* and more than one of 
its fundamental doctrines ;f it will awaken him to the true 
and comprehensive character of the Church of England, 
and arm him in her defence as the nearest approximation 
to the Ideal of humanity, as personified in Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, J — and, shielding him on the one hand from 
a too presumptuous rationalism, it will on the other assist, 

* As dissociated from the corrupting influences of Imagination, 
Reason, and Sense. Vide supra, p. 64. 

I B. g, the doctrine of the Trinity, supra, p. 63, and by con- 
sequence, the Deity of Our Saviour. 

X Vide supra, p. 88. 
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"while it sanctions him, in applying the treasures of Criti- 
cism and Philology accumulated during the last three 
centuries to their legitimate and destined purpose, the 
establishment of theological truth by the scientific inter- 
pretation of the Bible.* It will be found a guide to the 
Historian, in preparing the way for a sound Political 
Science by the investigation of the Providential History 
of mankind ; and to the Legislator and Statesman, in as- 
certaining the true principles of Politics, Civil and Eccle- 
siastical, as deducible from the page of history, rightly 
read, and the constitution of human nature, legitimately 
developed. — The Man of Science may find it usefiil in 
classifying our knowledge as yet obtained, f and in as- 
cending, in each separate branch, and in Science as a 
whole, viewed comprehensively as the knowledge of God 
by his works, to Laws of Nature yet higher perhaps and 
more universal than any we as yet recognise. J — ^While to 

* I do not undervalue the decisions of the General Councils and 
the authority of the Creeds — God forbid. But these were authoritative 
declarations to infant Christendom — being of age, she is now called on 
to investigate for herself, and investigating, to believe — or dissent, at 
her peril. We need in feict a Theologian, combining the simplicity of 
Newton, the imagination of Jeremy Taylor, the acuteness of Niebuhr, 
the judgment of Hooker, and the comprehensive grasp of S. Thomas 
Aquinas — for the present day. And we should beware lest the abuse 
of criticism, as witnessed in Germany, blind us to a privilege con- 
ferred and a duty imposed on us by God. Scripture is still in some 
respects what the heavens and the earth were till within the last cen- 
tury — a world unexplored. 

f A * Classification of Human Thought,' according to the theory of 
* Progression by Antagonism,' will be found at the conclusion of this 
volume. 

J God (for example) seems to have given the whole of his crea- 
tion such a predisposition at starting, that all occurrences and catas- 
trophes in the physical and moral world bear upon each other — and 
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the Poet, the Man of Letters, the Architect, Sculptor; 
Painter, and Musician, it will discover the true relations 
of Truth and Beauty, and concur with their genius in cre- 
ating an Art, a Literature, a Poetry, and a Music, the 
mirror and beacon of the age. — And finally, the Philo- 
sopher may find in it the germ of a system, speculative at 
once and practical, satisfying to the loftiest, yet intelli- 
gible to the humblest mind, and not merely capable, but 
by its very essence requiring to be carried out in every 
walk of life, — a philosophy based on the reconciliation of 
partial truths, of Ideas and Experience, of the Written 
and Unwritten Word of God — in which Plato and Aris- 
totle may find place and peace — a philosophy recognis- 
ing the truth and the value of the most opposite prin- 
ciples, and assigning to each its place — fiirnishing a stand- 
ard of opinion and rule of adhesion in political life,* yet 
at the same time checking extravagance, correcting eccen- 
tricity, eradicating prejudice, rebuking fanaticism, exclud- 
ing exclusive partisanship — calling forth and concentrating 
each man's energies on the loftiest object he is capable of 
accomplishing — uniting all who embrace it, even the 



this without the least infringement of the free agency of the moral 
element. The course of Nature and of Providence (as falsely distin- 
guished from each other) are thus One. 

* It has been urged to me, in opposition to the principle involved 
in the preceding theory, that it is calculated for a rule of judgment 
rather than of action, that its tendency would be to neutralise energy 
by rendering each person doubtful of his own views, and desirous of 
modifying them by those of the opposite party. I do not apprehend 
this. Each person must judge for himself where progress ends and 
decadence begins; but that determined, his duty, whether with the 
sword, the tongue, or the pen, is clear. Nor do I think that charity 
to our opponents will be any loss to Truth in the argument. 
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leaders of opposite parties, in a brotherhood of thought 
and life, working to one common end, loftier and more 
comprehensive than any single mind can attain to — and 
widening in its influence more and more till the brother- 
hood expands into the nation, and the nation becomes the 
leaven of mankind — a Philosophy, in a word, which shall 
supply at once the irov (rrSi and the lever, wherewith and 
wherefrom to move the world.* 

God only knows, indeed, how far these visions may be 
realised, — and to Him we must remit all, with humble 



* One final observation here occurs to me. — Each generation during 
the growth of a nation is wiser than its predecessors, and less wise 
than its successors. Each starts some new truths and some new errors,, 
both of which become part and parcel of its belief and being ; the 
truths associate themselves with, and become consolidated into the 
great rock of truth that follows the nation in its pilgrimage — the 
errors remain floating at large on the mind of the generation that 
originates them. The sons therefore in each new or rising generation 
adopt the truths inherited from their fathers in the mass, but without 
giving them the credit due for them — reject their errors, with contempt 
for their having entertained them — substitute for those errors new 
truths, and become self-sufficient and dogmatic in the assertion of 
them — start new errors of their own, and maintain them with blind 
inveteracy — truths to be inherited and errors to be exploded by their 
"^children in their turn, and so on to the end of the chapter — truth 
nevertheless standing on a higher and more commanding pinnacle at 
the expiration of each thirty years. Hence the differences of opinion 
between parents and children — hence the almost impossibility of full 
and perfect identity of feeling and opinion, and of finding a common 
ground of debate, except between those of the same generation — hence 
the necessity, in such argument, of that charity on both sides whose 
girdle is modesty, whose tongue meekness, and whose paths are peace. 
It would be better were each generation between the ages of thirty 
and sixty to fight its own battle— but that is scarcely possible. The 
conflict is unequal and unnatural between those of different ages, dif- 
ferent prejudices — in a word, different generations. 

K 
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prayer that He may vouchsafe us wisdom and guidance in 
our search after Truth, and strength in the defence of that 
which we already possess, garnered up in the Constitution, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, and in the moral and intellectual 
energies of Great Britain. 

January y 1845. 



FINIS. 
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" We like these 'Livonian Tales ' much. Not merely do we like them for the indi- 
viduality of their pictures of scenery and life ; but, in part, for the absence from them of 
artistic pretension. They are sketches rather than complete works— all but guiltless of 
those attempts at plot which, nine times out of ten, end in displaying the inventox^s want 
of contrivance. So long as the Ladt of the Baltic Lbtters can write Esthohian or 
LnroiriAs Talbb as good as these, may she continue to do ao,'*-^Alhenaum, 
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The subject of this Essay, the Problem of the Philosophy of 
Human History, and the conditions of its right solution, can- 
not, perhaps, be more appropriately introduced, than by recal- 
ling one of the most significant legends of mediaeval Europe, as 
illustrated in one of the most vivid creations of the modern 
school of German art. Kaulbach, in his picture of the Battle 
of the Huns, brings before our vision a wide plain, strewed with 
the corpses of Huns and Bomans, who had fallen in a sangui- 
nary contest, while the whole upper air is depicted as filled 
with living combatants, whose mysterious strife is lighted up 
only by the dim rays of the pale queen of night. The legend 
runs, that so fierce was the hostility of the Teutonic and the 
Latin races, that even the bands of death could not restrain 
their lust for strife. Even the perturbed spirits of the slain, 
after the sun had set, left their mangled bodies, to prolong the 
deadly struggle in the open sky above the ensanguined field of 
Mars. The perpetuity of the feud of these historic races, at 
this juncture of times, the angle of modern civilization, is bodied 
forth in the boldness of the legend. But it also seems to inti- 
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mate another fact ; that battles fought in the material, are re- 
newed in the spiritual sphere. They end not with the defeat 
or victory of the hour. They come up again with a wider 
scope, and under a clearer sky. 

And thus may this Battle of the Huns be to us an apt image 
of what is perpetually recurring in respect to all the great 
battles in the annals of our contesting race. One of the objects 
of the historic page is to call up the spirits from the realm of 
the shadowy past, to make their conflicts live again in the 
minds of the present, that we may see in a rarer atmosphere 
the elements and the meaning of the struggles in which they 
ignorantly fought for us. Thus, though 

All changes, nought is lost ; the fonns are changed, 
And that which has been is not what it was, 
Tet that which has been, is. 

The"] turmoil and dust of the conflict pass away; conflicting 
passions illustrate permanent principles ; the successive contests 
of races tell us of the victories of truth, and the progress of 
righteousness. And so human history becomes, in the eloquent 
description of Cicero " the test of time, the light of truth, the 
life of memory, the rule of life, the messenger of antiquity." 

One of the peculiar characteristics of the speculations of 
the nineteenth century, as compared with those of the eigh- 
teenth, is seen in the attempts made to understand the present, 
and even to predict the future, by means of the past. The 
most remarkable revolution in the method of investigation is 
probably to be found in the sphere of historical research. To 
the vain imagination, nurtured by the popular philosophy of 
the last century, that we are to make all things new, has suc- 
ceeded the conviction, so well expressed by the inscription on 
an ancient coin, that "time discovers the riches of antiquity." 
Even the sciolist has learned to say, with Sir Matthew Hale, 
" that truth is the daughter of time." That contempjb of his- 
tory, which used to be esteemed the beginning of wisdom, is 
now seen to be the end of folly. Many a dream of the future 
has vanished like an unsubstantial pageant, while the forms of 
the past have come to assume an immortal honor. That super- 
ficial egotism which prated of the sovereignty of the individual, 
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is supplanted by that mser humility which tells us that ^^ all 
the world is a wiser man than any man in the world." The 
individual is seen to be but the nursling of Humanity, and the 
present as the product of the past. The atomic theory of the 
race is superseded by the dynamic, thus giving the only condi- 
tion under which history can assume the dignity of a science. 
It is studied not as an aggregate of atoms, but as a complex of 
powers. The race is viewed in the Christian aspect of its unity, 
and not in the infidel aspect of a mere flock of individuals. It 
is imaged forth, now, as the life of one man, in its successive 
periods of youth, of manhood, and of maturity; now, as a 
growth, through all its stages, like that of a tree with its blos- 
soms and its fruit; again, as a constant ascent in a spiral, 
steadily aspiring, in spite of alternations, to a high consumma- 
tion ; or, yet again, as the orderly development of one conse- 
cutive plan, embracing all nations and races in their progress 
towards some adequate ultimate end. What is called its anti- 
quity, is seen to be but its youth ; antiquitas sa^culi^ juventus 
mundi; and its most youthful races are recognized as its most 
mature, having the heritage of the past. And the object of 
the whole historic course, the grand historic problem of the 
destiny, of the race ; what is it for ? whither doth it tend ? is 
inquired after with an earnestness which betokens its impor- 
tance. 

And accordingly we find the so-called philosophy of history 
assuming an unwonted space in the meditations of the contem- 
plative, as well as in the dreams of the ardent. Every leading] 
tendency of the times, philosophical, religious, political, moral, [ 
and even literary and aesthetic, attempts to justify itself on * 
historic grounds, to construct its philosophy of history. Not*^ 
mere abstract reason and right are appealed to, but also the 
concrete testimony of history. The European absolutist and 
democrat are equally confident on historic grounds. Gervinus 
is subjected to judicial accusation for lighting that dry light in 
which he showed that the course of history has been ever, 
through aristocracy and monarchy, to a democratic rule, in the 
land in which Schlegel was applauded for teaching, that the / 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic hierarchy is the sense and ^ 
aim of the historic course. And the revived activity of the 
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Roman CatHolic literature, under Bonald and Demaistre in 
France, Mohler and Moliter in Germany, Balmes in Spain, 
Wiseman and Newman in England, has planted itself on this 
field of investigation, as on no other. By the great modem 
Protestant theologians and historians, especially of Germany, 
the very sphere of controversy with the enemies of our faith 
has heen transferred, from the speculative to the historic 
domain ; and our political and social theorists also feel the 
necessity of finding at least the fulcrum for their levers in that 
which has been and is. It is almost unconsciously assumed, that 
every legitimate speculation in respect to government and 
society, must authenticate its claims by the sure word of history, 
ere it can be received as a prophecy. Nor is this tendency ex- 
cluded even from the purely speculative sciences; for from 
Schelling to Hegel, we have elaborate attempts to show that 
the whole of history has been ever laboring in the throes of 
birth with their systems, as the best progeny of time. 

This characteristic of modem thought, which has led it to 
throw itself so resolutely upon the solution of the historic pro- 
blem of the race, is not accidental, and therefore it is not 
likely to be transient. It is not the product of enthusiasm 
alone, nor has it been dissipated in mere imaginations. It is 
rather to be regarded as a legitimate product of that movement 
of the human mind, inaugurated by the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The most general characteristic of that 
movement, as exemplified, though not exhausted, in its religious 
reforms, may be said, perhaps, to have been the application 
of the inductive, in distinction froin the too exclusively logical, 
method of investigation to all the spheres of human knowledge. 
We call Bacon the father of the Inductive Philosophy, but his 
service consisted in applying to the study of nature that very 
method which all the leading reformers had previously applied 
to the Church and to theology. They only went back to the 
authentic facts and documents to get at the laws and principles 
of ecclesiastical authority ; they went back from the later to the 
earlier Fathers, and from these to the original source in the 
Divine Word. And so Bacon bid men go to nature, to study its 
authentic records, if they would know what nature was. Thus 
Descartes taught men to study the mind, if they would know 
the mind. To know what anything is, you must study that thing 
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itself; first the facts, and then the laws and principles. From 
the facts learn the laws, and by the laws read the facts — this 
is the substance of that inductive method which was applied in 
successive order to the church, to nature, to the nfind, to poli- 
tics, and which is now, in a natural and necessary order, en- 
grossing attention in social inquiries. And last and most 
difficult of all, it is applied to the solution of the historic prob- 
lem of the race ; in the facts of history to find its laws, and by 
its laws to read its facts, and to attempt to forecast its destiny. 
The very pressure of the inductive philosophy leads-us to this 
high inquiry, and it has come up last in order, not only because 
man must have had a history before he can have a philosophy 
of history, but also because this is the central stream into 
which all these other investigations flow. 

Of the possibility of such a philosophy of history grave 
doubts are indeed entertained. The vastness of the problem 
is confronted with the littleness of our knowledge. The fact 
that history moves in the sphere of human freedom, leads many 
to say with Kant, "that even if one should find that humanity 
has been always advancing, no one could say but that it might 
to-day begin to decay ; for that we have here to do with free 
beings to whom we may indeed prescribe what they ought to 
do, but of whom we cannot predict what they will do." And 
it further seems improbable, that any one could have both that 
scope of knowledge and that scope of generalization, which are 
essential in the working out of so broad an investigation. Will 
not the very pressure of the inquiry force from the brain its own 
coinage, rather than the image and superscription of the reality 
itself? And has the race run so far in its course, that we can 
see the end from the beginning, and that a definitive solution 
of its historic destiny is possible ? While it may be true, as 
Dugald Stuart argues, that the largest generalizations about 
human affairs are of the readiest application, is it not also true, 
that they are to be made with the utmost reserve, since they 
can only be made with the utmost difficulty? 

And to these general scruples are added, the doubts especi- 
ally of Protestant Christians, as they see how the extreme 
conservative and the extreme radical tendencies of the day, the 
Romanist on the one hand and the infidel on the other, have 
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been most prodigal of such theories. The latter assumes that 
the day of Christianity is past, that its night has come, and 
that "through the shadow of that tiight'* the world is "sweep- 
ing into a new and younger day," to be ushered in by reorgani- 
zation of society in church and in state. The Romanist as 
confidently maintains, that the ultra-montane view of the 
Church is the central idea in human history and destiny. And 
both equally predict and labor for the extermination of our 
Protestant Christianity. And so it is hardly strange, when 
history is made to read only such lessons, that many wise men 
are made willing, in faith, to let the historic problem work itself 
out, as it is most surely doing, without their aid or comfort. 

But if Christian and Protestant men neglect such investiga- 
tions, will not many ardent minds lend a willing ear to the 
bold generalizations of both papist and infidel? Will not 
many an imagination be set on fire by the dream of a splendid 
hierarchy, or by the vision of an occidental republic ? And 
did not alchemy precede chemistry; and did not astrology an- 
ticipate astronomy ? 

And while we fear, as well we may, the presumption of 
grappling with the historic problem itself, and propounding a 
solution of it, are we not, by this sketch of the nature and pre- 
sent state of these investigations, prompted and authorized to 
ask : What is the real problem of investigation in the philosophy 
of history? What are the conditions of the right solution of 
that problem? And in what sequence of historical events 
must that solution be found, if at all ? To such preliminary 
inquiries as these, it may be the part of wisdom, and not of 
arrogance, to give an earnest heed. And even if Protestant 
Christianity is too reverential to attempt a definite solution of 
the historic problem, there may at least be a vital necessity for 
its showing, that the theories of its two instinctive foes are pre- 
mature, and not conformed to the demands of science in this 
high region of research. 

What, then, is the real problem which the philosophy of his- 
tory attempts to solve ? 

The phHosophy of history proposes to treat history as a 
branch of science. It takes for granted, that history is suscep- 
tible of a scientific exposition; that from the study of its facts, 
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we can come to a knowledge of its laws and principles. It 
supposes, also, that only through the facts, can we come to a 
knowledge of its principles ; that in a legitimate way the in- 
ductive method can be applied to these facts ; and that the in- 
duction must precede the deduction, or the application of the 
historic laws to any future possible cases. The inquiry, then, 
is the same in kind with that in any other branch of philoso- 
phy. It may be more difficult, the causes more complex, and 
the mass of facts greater ; but the process of investigation must 
be the same as in all the inductive sciences, and that is, from 
the facts learn the principles, and by the principles read the 
past, and, if possible, forecast the future. 

The facts of human history do indeed cover a long tract of 
time, and a large sphere of space. They constitute one vast, 
progressive, connected series of events, having the earth for its 
material basis, time for its condition, moral freedom for its 
essential element, and the final destiny of the race for its end. 
They are the product of human freedom, but so far as they are 
facts, they have come out of the region of mere possibility into 
that of reality, and are proper subjects of investigation. Super- 
natural elements may be intermingled with the natural, but 
still, as extant in hi&tory, we may lawfully inquire for their 
origin and aim. This body of facts comprises whatever has 
been done or suffered by man's myriad tribes, so far as the re- 
cord has survived, from the beginning until the most recent 
times. And it is with this body of facts, that the philosophy of 
history has to do ; and, as a philosophy, the question it has to 
answer about them is one and simple, however difficult may be 
the answer ; and it is this : What is the destiny of the race, as 
that is contained in, and may be inferred from, the whole his- 
tory of the race ? The historic problem is without significance, 
unless it be understood as seeking for the rational grounds, 
order and ends of that which has actually occurred in the his- . 
tory of the race. 

Many of the so-called philosophies of history have chiefly t 
failed, from not keeping in view the only legitimate object I 
of their investigation. They have not let history explain I 
itself, they have laid their own theories to the judgment of it. | 
They have not sought to infer the destiny of man from his 
2 
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actu'al history ; but they have prophesied his destiny, and by 
their prophecy misinterpreted his history. 

Who, for example, from the actual facts of history could in- 
fer, with Auguste Comte, that the destiny of man was to form 
a republic with positive science as its means of regeneration ? 
This is not an induction, but the speculation of a phantasiast. 
In point of fact, just so far as any theory about human destiny 
is not a legitimate inference from the facts of that history, 
taken in their integrity and widest scope, just so far does that 
theory fail to respond to the one legitimate inquiry in the phi- 
losophy of history, which is, as we have said, simply and solely 
this : What is the destiny of the race, as that is contained in, 
and may be inferred from, the whole history of the race ? 

Having thus stated what we conceive to be the legitimate 
purport of the historic problem, we are prepared for our central 
inquiry: What are the essential conditions of a right solution of 
the historic problem ? 

Here, then, is a vast, prolonged, intermingled, continuous 
series of historical facts, by whose light we are to attempt to 
read the problem of human destiny. We ask for the essen- 
tial conditions of doing this aright. These conditions are 
chiefly four : (1.) That our philosophy of history be the legiti- 
mate reading of the whole history itself. (2.) That to this 
history it assign an adequate law of progress. (3.) An ade- 
quate end or object. (4.) An adequate author. 

1. The first essential condition, we claim, of a true philosophy 
of history is, that it be a legitimate generalization from the 
mass of the historic facts themselves. Our theory must be the 
burden and the song of the whole history of humanity. It 
must be the one universal language and consent of all races, 
kingdoms and tongues. It must be the accord of their varied 
notes, and the harmony of their discord. If it be not this, it 
.fails in the very first requisite of all proper science. It must 
be to human history what the " Kosmos" of Humboldt attempts 
to be to that wonderful Nature, which is but the theatre of this 
sublime series of facts ; and which the more meditative brother 
of that same Humboldt had in mind, when in his " Correspond- 
ence" he speaks of " wishing to form a picture of humanity, to 
which all nations and ages should be seen to have been con- 
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tributing," and which he there describes by three successive 
stages of culture ; that in which we view objects in their whole- 
ness, but unanalyzed ; that in which we analyze their parts, but 
lose the sense of their unity ; and that in which we see them 
again in their unity, illuminated and illustrated by the scienti- 
fic analysis. And a like vision of the history of the race was 
that which swept before the august mind of Pascal, when he 
said, '^ that the succession of men in all the ages may be re- 
garded as one man, who lives always, and who learns continu- 
ally." So great is the problem of human history, that its 
solution demands of us an image, a representation, an organic 
reproduction of the whole life and growth of the race, in its 
successive nations and stadia, and in all its permanent interests. 

Vital as is this condition to a right philosophy of history, yet 
it is one which is frequently violated in the most ambitious 
attempts. It excludes, of course, any theory which is applica- 
ble only to a portion of that history, or to any single race 
thereof, or to any arbitrary and partial series of its facts. It 
relegates all those speculations which contemplate only a future 
reorganization of society, as the proper end and philosophy of 
humanity, into the regions of imagination, whence they had 
their origin ; they may be good as prophecies, but they are bad 
as a philosophy of history, for they are no induction from its 
authenticated facts. They would have been just as credible, 
and probably more so, had there never been any history at all. 

And it is in the light of this condition of a right solution 
of the historic problem, that its grandeur, as well as difficulty, 
is disclosed to us. For it is a problem in respect to all 
the tribes of the race which have played an historic part, 
to all the nations, so far as they have influenced the general 
interests of humanity. It is a problem which has respect to 
the whole human family in the successive stadia of its progress ; 
in all the acts and scenes of that grand drama, disclosed in the 
successive annals of our race, from its infancy in the plains of 
Central Asia, through its migratory course, south and north, 
yet ever westward; in its conflicts of races and nations around 
all the shores that skirt that memorable middle sea, the boun- 
dary of three continents ; in its yet intenser strife in Central ' 
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Europe, its mastery of the shores and islands of the Atlantic, 
and its adventurous progress, freighted with the treasures and 
experience of the past, to this, our western world, whither are 
ever gravitating, as never to another centre, all races, tongues 
and tendencies. In the solution of this problem, a part must 
be assigned to the vast oriental despotisms of the East; to the 
golden Assyria, imaged as a winged lion, to the silver Persia, 
depicted as a mighty bear, to brazen Greece, that leopard with 
wings, and to iron Rome, for which no symbol of a beast might 
stand in the old prophetic word ; to the progeny of Shem which 
has given its stability, and to the descendants of Japhet, who 
have given its impulse to the main historic stream ; to Judaea, 
whence came forth the law; to Rome the Papal, as well as Borne 
the Pagan, and to the empire of the Germans, as well as of the 
Latins ; to the conflicts of the Imperial and Papal power in the 
mediaeval times, and of the hierarchy and monarchy ^ith popular 
-and religious rights in our latest era ; and that alone can be the 
right solution which shall show us how, through all these na- 
tions, stages, contests, the race has been advancing in its youth, 
its manhood, and its maturity, in its material, its social, its 
•civil, its artistic and its religious interests, under'the dominion 
of a law and in relation to an end, which are comprehensive 
•enough to be the law and the end of the whole historic evolur 
tion. 

This view of the grandeur and comprehensiveness of the 
historic problem, may at least restrain us from lending a willing 
ear to any proposed solution of it which is not conformed to the 
first requisite of a correct theory, which is, that it be a legiti- 
mate induction from the whole history itself. 

2. Equally imperative is our second condition of a true phil- 
osophy, and that is, that it should recognize and give us an 
adequate law of progress in the development of the race. 

The learned and versatile Chevalier Bunsen, in his recent 
work upon Hippolytus, truly remarks', " that the human race 
does not only continue to exist like other animal races, by the 
succession of generations, but advances in and through them, 
by families, tribes and nations, and in ever enlarging orbits of 
deyelopment." And it is only under the general idea of pro- 
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gress, of growth, that* we can conceive of the construction of a 
real philosophy of history. All that is subject to time, and 
endowed with life, also grows. There is a law of growth to 
every living thing. The modern historian is indebted to the 
natural philosopher for the introduction of this idea into the 
sciences. It has made a revolution in the science of nature, 
and also in the science of history. While in its perversions we 
may find the license, yet in its just application we may also 
find much of the glory of modern science. 

Many good and wise men are indeed repelled from this whole 
idea of development, by the use which they see to be made of 
it in most of the infidel speculations. In their reaction, they 
would destroy the abuse by annulling the use of the whole con- 
ception. Rebelling against the notion that any real progress 
has been made in modem society, some of them go so far, as 
with certain scriptural expositors, to put the Millennium in the 
middle ages. In all our material prosperity they see only the 
acceleration of the velocity of an impending catastrophe. But 
over and through the catastrophe, do they not also hold to a 
real Providence which overturns, that it may overrule, and 
which overrules for its own progressive ends ? And does not 
their faith thus affirm the law, which their doubt denied? And 
do not both their faith and their doubt suggest the inquiry, not 
ss to whether the race exists under a real law of progress, but, 
what is the real character of that law ? Is it a law of merely 
continuous growth, or of growth through conflicting agencies ? 

That the law under which the human race exists is not one 
of bare progress, like the development of a tree from the seed, 
or of an animal from the embryo, but is a law of progress 
through conflict, of "progression by antagonism," as Lord 
Lindsay calls it, is one of the ij^ost patent and conspicuous 
facts forced upon us by the survey of human history. It is 
not conflict alone, it is not progress alone, it is such a conflict 
as involves progress, it is such progress as has the strife and 
adjustment of contending agencies for its perpetual condition. 

In reading ihe records of history we do indeed, to speak with 
Milton, 
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' feel by tams the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ; 

but also the progress of a victorious Providence, 

out of evil still educing good, 
And better, thence again, and better still, 
' In infinite progression. 

An organizing power is at work in all its crises ; over all its 
chaos broods the spirit that of old did move upon the face of 
the waters, giving birth to that fair order of the earth, at whose 
unequalled vision the sons of God did shout for joy. 

The antagonisms which we find in our own moral culture, are 
but the reflex, or rather, the embodiment, of those which exist 
in human history. As with each one of us, so with the race. 
The powers of light and the powers of darkness, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, contend within us and for us. That which is imaged 
forth in the light of day and the darkness of the night ; that 
which is embodied in the polar forces of the subtlest natural * 
agents, that which is exemplified in the intimate and central 
powers of attraction and repulsion, under which all nature lives 
and grows, is repeated in a higher sphere in the whole history 
of our race. As the harmonies. of nature are but the equili- 
brium of contending agencies, and its peace is purchased by its 
elemental strife, so are the harmonies of histories and also its 
peace worked out through its antagonizing forces : so that, if 
we would learn the rhythm of nature, of history, or of the hu- 
man soul, we must learn it as the resultant of its strugglmg 
powers. And he who would read the law of human progress, 
without its antagonisms, might also tell the geologist how the 
world was shaped in its order, without the contest of Neptune 
and of Vulcan. 

Progress through conflict, antagonisms working out a higher 
unity, is the inmost law of our species. It is seen in the tran- 
sition from the Jewish to the Christian economy ; it is involved 
in the very genius of Christianity as a redemptive system ; it is 
corroborated by our faith in the final victories of that system ; 
it is read in its deepest meaning by all who are growing in 
knowledge or virtue in what Plato calls life's " immortal bat- 
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tie." And tlms, while the mere idea of progress is not only 
superficial but perilous, the recognition of the pervading law of 
progress through conflict, is an essential condition of the true 
philosophy of human history. 

8. But in order that this law receive its most definite ex- 
pression, and be exempt from abuse, we need also to add 
another inquiry, and that is, what is the aim of this progress 
of race, what is the end to which this law is tending ? And 
accordingly we say, that the third condition of a right philoso- 
phy of history is, that it gives us an adequate end or consum- 
mation of this whole historic progress through conflicts. 

Schelling has remarked, '*" that there can only be a history 
of such beings as have before them an ideal, which can never 
be realised by the individual alone, but only by the race as a 
whole." And the vision of such an ideal, as the end of the 
historic course, is necessary to the completion of our idea of 
history. As illustrating the same conception, we may recall 
those pregnant words of Cicero, ^^ omnia suntf sed tempore 
ahmntj' all things are, but absent in time as yet; they really 
exist, and they are at last to be manifested in time also. There 
is a. comprehensive end of the whole historic course, which has 
been working in it from the beginning, for which the nations 
have been laboring in their toilsome career, for which the earth 
and all that therein is, was formed and doth subsist. And in 
the philosophy of human history, the inquiry after this end, 
this consummation, is central and imperative, for the very heart 
of that philosophy is in this question, What is the destiny of the 
race, as inferred from the history of the race ? It is compara- 
tively easy to take any single nation and tell its separate part 
in the epic of the nations, but the question here is of a broader 
generalization, including the past as well as the still struggling 
races, and asking, why have they all lived, to what have they 
been tending ? It is unphilosophical, now, in meeting this in- 
quiry, to put at the end of the race some speculative plan or 
object, which has never yet existed in it, but which it is ima- 
gined will at last grow out of it. This is to trample upon all 
the rules of the inductive philosophy. To be of any scientific 
value, our idea of the destiny of the race must be a legitimate 
inference from its actual course, must be seen to be contained 
in it, in germ, in type, in successive growth. 
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And with no uncertain sound the voice of history here 
teaches, that its consummation can only he found, as the moral 
interests of the race become superior to the material and natu- 
ral, and as its spiritual interests predominate over the merely 
moral and natural. 

The history of the world, and our own moral consciousness, 
are consulted in vain, if they do not teach us, that justice and 
righteousness are to be prevalent in human society. The his- 
tory of the world is the judgment of the world, emphatically in 
the sense, that moral laws have controlled, in the long run, the 
destinies of States, and determined the cause of the race. 
Human history is thus a faithful and solemn moral teacher, 
serene and unimpassioned, yet severe in justice. It has been 
described as "philosophy teaching by example," and the chief 
philosophy it exemplifies is moral wisdom. Little cares she for 
the petty strifes and parties of the hour, for her lessons are of 
" those truths which perish never," of brotherhood, of justice 
and of rights. 

What the wisest moralists as well as the righteous and loving 
hearts of every age have believed in and foretold, the coming 
of that time in which injustice shall bow to righteousness, and 
man as man be honored ; in which civilization shall have its 
blessings for the many, and morals give the outward form as 
well as the inward law to human life; this vision of the wise, 
this hope of the best, is enforced, if not by the uninterrupted, 
yet by the prevalent testimony and prophecy of the history of 
mankind. Slowly, yet irresistibly, is the sense of brotherhood 
triumphing over the hostilities of races, the arts of peace over 
the lust for war, justice over oppression, rights over despotism, 
and benevolence over selfishness. Men have fought in succes- 
sion, with legions, with the phalanx, with the scimetar, with the 
rigid bow and serried pike, with guns and bayonets, with can- 
non and rifle — so stem was the needed discipline, thdt they 
might come to the arbitrament of reason and of justice. 
Through oriental caste and despotism, the license of the Greek 
democracy, the iron imperial power of Rome, the perilous 
luxury of monarchies and the aristocracy, passive obedience to 
kings and hierarchies, has the race made its su£fering course 
toward the blessings of representative government and religious 
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liberty. Through the conflicts of race with race, of the sons 
of Shem with the sons of Japheth, of Asiatic with European 
prowess, of the Latin with the German stock, of the Celt with the 
Saxon, have we fought our way to the knowledge of the Chris- 
tian principle that the race is one brotherhood, and that freedom 
shall yet be given unto all. Each of the greatest battles of the 
race has been a step in the progress of human rights ; for Europe 
was saved from Asiatic despotism on the plains of Arbela ; the 
Christian nations triumphed over Attila, the Scourge of God, 
at Chalons ; the cross over the crescent under Charles Martel 
at Tours ; England's free isle was made secure at Hastings ; 
her European influence was the fruit of Blenheim's fight ; and 
on the field of Saratoga our own land was made more free to 
us and all whom want or hope are driving to our shores. The 
dawning civilization of the East, was as when the sun at 
early light salutes the top of here and there a summit; that 
of classic times was as when some single spots are bathed 
in brightness, shadows lingering all around; the civilization 
of mediaeval Europe covers wider zones, but the loftiest 
peaks^ still cast the deepest shadows; while that to which 
we are advanci^g is as when the noon-day sun, full high ad- 
vanced, scatters its brightness broad-cast, not only enlighten- 
ing the surface, but penetrating the mass, so that nothing is 
hid from the heat thereof. And thus do the lessons of human 
history illustrate what has been well termed the "oiatural 
probability of a reign of justice.*' 

And for our best instruction it embodies its teachings in 
those illustrious examples, the praise of all times, — " the mag- 
novum virorum imagines^'' whom Seneca calls the 'Hncitamenta 
animiy** — ^making them to live again in our very souls, inspiring 
and elevating. " There cannot be," said Guizot, speaking of 
Calvin, " a great morale though there may be a political revolu- 
tion, without its being concentrated in some great personage.*' 
For us and our example have lived and died those " stars that 
in earth's firmament do shine." We call them dead, but they 
are immortal. Abraham is yet the father of the faithful, and 
still is Aristides just. Plato is our ideal in philosophy, and we 
burn with the fire of Demosthenes. The trumpet call of Luther 
to spiritual freec^om resounds in our ears, and our Puritan 
3 
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fathers exhort us to contend for civil and religious rights. Our 
patriotism becomes warmer when communing with Washing- 
ton, our philanthropy is enlarged by the life of Howard. 
Martyrs still whisper in our ears their dying confessions; the 
recorded deeds of faithful charity bear fruit a thousand fold, 
and the cup of cold water becomes in history a spring whose 
waters never fail. And thus does the historic page give us the 
very immortality of our race, so that we, however humble, may 
be inspired by converse with the heroes, the sages and saints of 
all times. " Even in their ashes live their wonted fires." That 
the sparks of all the sciences are buried in the ashes of the law, 
was the boast of a great jurist, and the sparks of every thing 
that animates the human heart are buried in the ashes of his- 
tory. As in the calmness of a serene night we gaze into the 
firmament and see worlds on worlds unnumbered rise, and look 
upon them all as if here and present, and are thus filled with 
an adoring sense of the grandeur of the material frame ; so in 
the calm and wise pages of historic contemplation, come out be- 
fore us, one by one, the lights of other and of distant days, 
burning with unfading lustre, shaping themselves into constella- 
tions and galaxies, purer and brighter than when worn and 
stained by their earthly conflicts, illuminating our way, elevating 
our aspirations and deepening our adoring sense of the price- 
lessness and immortality of truth, of justice and of right. 

But in its attempt to forecast the destiny of the race from its 
history, the necessities of the historic problem carry us to a 
yet higher point of view than that of human brotherhood, jus- 
tice and rights. For, as we have said, it not only teaches us 
that moral ends will come out superior to material and selfish 
interests, but also that all merely human and temporal ends are 
to be subordinated to those which are spiritual and eternal. 
To understand the orbit of the earth we must take the sun as 
our centre ; to understand the course of history we must look at 
it from those supernal heights, whence we can see its spiritual 
and eternal bearings. 

And this claim is not made alone on theological grounds ; it 
is strictly philosophical ; it comes up in the attempt to spell 
out the meaning of the syllables of recorded time. The temple 
at Delphi which contained the inscription, "Know Thyself,'' 
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bore also other and more mysterious letters, whieh many sup- 
pose should be rendered, " Thou art/' And the annals of the 
race are written over with a hand-writing, which we in vain 
attempt to refer to a human original. Its oldest traditions are 
not of a primitive barbarism, but of a primeval estate of culture. 
" I regard the original condition of mankind as one of culture," 
are the words of one of the profoundest of modern philosophers. 
Vast ancient ruins, in their silence, point back to lost arts and 
an unwritten revelation. Faith in a revelation has been at the 
foundation of every great people of ancient or of modern times, 
and has been their hope and their stay. That old Jewish in- 
spiration, secluded in the ancient world, when it came forth 
into the historic current gave to it its law and its course. The 
turning point between ancient and modern history was in the 
faith of an Incarnate God. All the great crises in human 
history have been judgments upon a corrupt or superstitious 
faith and the inauguration of a purer worship, evidences of 
" God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth." The su- ^ 
pematural order, centering in the facts of sin and of redemp- 
tion, and looking forward from time into eternity, has always 
gleamed through and presided over the natural in the actual 
faith of the race ; and that can only be a real philosophy of 
history which recognizes the validity and supremacy of those 
spiritual wants and aspirations, which, like the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, have led the progressive hosts of the 
human family in their continuous and unreturning march, from 
one encampment to another of their onward course. And the 
philosopher who tries to explain the temporal without the eter- 
nal, the natural without the supernatural, must expurgate from 
earth's records the words that tell its deepest sorrows, its high- 
est joys, its only concurrent testimony. 

Just as in the last analysis, the very necessities of thought 
compel us to bind together the finite and the infinite, and to 
view the temporal as embosomed in the eternal ; so do the ne- 
cessities and testimony of. history carry us back to a divine 
justice and love, and the revelation of a divine and spiritual 
kingdom, as the substratum and support of all that has been 
/transacted in the history of our earth. 

Only in the vision of such a kingdom, where the supremacy 
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of man's spiritual wants is insured, can we. find an end compre- 
hensive enough to receive into itself the sum and substance of 
the whole historic course. Only then is the third condition of 
a true philosophy of history met and answered, that is, that it 
assign to the human race an adequate destiny. 

4. But these three conditions of a right solution of the his- 
toric problem being met — ^that it take in all the facts, and give 
an adequate law, and an adequate consummation to the course 
of the history — should we then have satisfied all the needs of 
a scientific inquiry ? We think not, until we have added one 
other condition, and that is, that we give to human history an 
adequate author. 

Aristotle, after defining philosophy as the science of causes, 
goes on to say, that of causes there are four kinds, which he 
calls the material, the formal, the final and the efficient. This 
X'pt^^ analysis of causes has been erev contemned ; and it certainly 
employs the word cause in a somewhat wide sense, though in the 
thing itself Aristotle was wiser than his objectors. Expressed 
in our phraseology, he may be interpreted as meaning, that 
in order to know any thing philosophically, scientifically, we 
must know these four points : first, its matter, (material causes), 
second, its peculiar structure and laws, (which he calls its 
formal causes) ; third, its use or end, (its final cause) ; and fonrth, 
its origin, (its efficient cause). To know it under these four 
aspects is to know it scientifically ; and this analysis seems to 
be at once subtle and profound. And so we say, that to have 
a science of .human history, we must not only have the body of 
its facts, the law of its growth, the end which it aims at, but 
also its efficient cause, the energy which has made it what it is. 
We are compelled to inquire after a power and wisdom adequate 
to bring into being and carry on that drama which human 
history displays before our eyes. 

The problem is this : Here is a history of countless numbers 
of free and rational beings, placed upon an ample theatre, 
living in successive races ' and periods, through whom as the 
almost unconscious agents, a vast plan, reaching already through 
some six thousand years of time has been working itself out 
towards its consummation. Nations have risen and fallen, and 
their growth and their decay ha¥e helped on 4;he plan. Gr^at 
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men have played their brief part uppn the stage, " taken the 
instant by the forward top," and on their 

quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Has stolen ere they could effect them : 

and yet through them has been effected a sublimer purpose, 
and carried on a mightier plan than any one of them has ever 
mastered. " They've nursed the pinion that impelled the 
steel,'' they knew not whither. They have acted freely, and 
their very caprice and wilfulness have been worked by an o'er- 
mastering wisdom, into that web, whose woof no hand of man 
has held, and whose web and woof together have made up, one 
grand, consecutive, advancing history. The scroll of time has 
been slowly unrolled, each nation, each man, has written upon 
it, as he thought he would, his own brief record, and then it was 
rolled up, and others came and wrote; and when it is all 
unrolled and read, we find thereon one epic, the connected 
history of God and man. 

Is not here the grand underlying mystery of earth's history ? 
such a combination of freedom with necessity, such a pre-estab- 
lished harmony in the co-working of such multitudinous facts 
and instruments; such a rational order growing out of such 
apparent lawlessness and unconscious agencies? Some have 
quarried the stones, others with toil drawn them to their site, 
this and that one has fitted here and there a block into its 
place, and the edifice has risen up in glory and majesty, and the 
work is still going on, and no one knows just what the 
end shall be, no sound of a hammer is heard, and no master 
builder has been seen by any of the workmen, and yet the 
edifice is there, a sublime plan visible in its still unfinished 
towers, chapels, statues, pinnacles, buttresses, arches, to its 
stately roof, and its spire surmounted with the cross, which 
is also laid at its foundation ! And as we behold its parts, 
significant of such superhuman wisdom, they all seem to ask 
us. Who is this master-builder? Who struck these founda- 
tions so deep into the solid earth, and raised these walls in 
their majestic strength, and clothed the temple within and with- 
out with such order and grace ? 
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For the completion of our idea of the philosophy of history 
do we not need to add an adequate author, the builder and the 
master of this sublime plan of humanity? Must there not 
somewhere have been wisdom and power enough to make the 
plan and ordain the instruments, to marshal this long procession 
of the nations, through victory and disaster, patiently and wisely 
using them, planting and supplanting, guiding them over conti- 
nents and oceans, using all their powers and passions, their 
changeful hopes and fears, as the means of carrying them on 
to that consummation which may be grand enough to receive 
into itself the trophies and heritage of all nations, kingdoms and 
tongues ? And is not thus human history, in its very essence, re- 
ligious, testifying of God, leading us unto Him in awe and 
worship ? Is not the human race, to use the bold figure of De 
Maistre, attached to the throne of the Eternal by a supple chain, 
which holds without enslaving us, and which in the most peril- 
ous times of revolution is not broken but abruptly shortened ? 
If the geologist may tell us of chasms in the order of the globe, 
which only a divine power could have bridged ; if the astrono- 
mer, as he " unwinds the eternal dances of the sky," reads us a 
lesson from the celestial spheres, of a superhuman wisdom ; if 
the zoologist finds a type running through the animated orders 
of creation, pointing back to an archetype in the divine origi- 
nal ; does not human history also show its gulfs, where nations 
have been submerged, and yet which have been bridged over by 
a wise power, so that the catastrophe of the race has been not 
its extinction, but its means of resurrection ? does it not reveal 
a sublime order of all its hosts, where the most erratic still 
" serve the law they seem to violate?" and also, more than any 
plan or type in nature, does it not offer the spectacle of a grand, 
advancing and victorious plan, not yet completed, and demand- 
ing, more than anything in the order of mere nature, the idea 
of a wise and powerful author ? And thus, does not history, 
more even than nature, testify to the being and perfection of a 
a great First Cause ? Can we meet and solve the problem of 
human history, by supposing some abstract idea, or blind law, or 
unconscious substance as the ultimate author? Here is one 
consecutive plan, working, growing, for some six thousand years ! 
Has an idea or a substance made this plan ? Can anything ao- 
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count for it, excepting a living, personal, omnipotent and omnis- 
cient author ? Can any view of human history, excepting the 
theistic, meet the conditions and exigencies of the historic pro- 
blem ? Are we not right in making it a condition of the true 
philosophy of history, that it should give us an adequate 
author for the whole historic course ? 

We have thus attempted to set forth the most essential con- 
ditions of a right philosophy of history, the preliminary requisi- 
tions to be made upon any theory which claims to solve the 
problem of human destiny. However brilliant may be the 
theory, it will not wear the insignia of a legitimate science of 
history, unless it conform to these four requisitions, that it 
present us with a scheme running through the whole of that 
history, imder a regular law, towards an adequate consumma- 
tion, upheld by a wise and powerful author. Or, in other 
words, the real historic problem of the race can be solved only 
in an economy in which the facts of human history, the law of 
its growth, the end at which it aims, and its author, all concur 
and work together. Only with such a scheme can we have an 
entire unity in our philosophy of history, only such a scheme 
truly answers the inquiry, What is the destiny of the race as 
inferred from the history of the race ? 

In the light of these scientific requisitions let us glance for a 
passing moment at the most noted systems of the philosophy of 
history, alluding only to their general import. Bossuet, the 
eagle of Meaux, in his Universal History, discourses chiefly of 
Providence as seen in the Jewish and the Boman Catholic 
churches; the Italian Vico, in his "New Science," points out 
a law of "Returns" for each individual nation, whereby it 
grows and declines, not definitely insisting upon any general 
plan for the race ; in the fervid cauldron of the French Revolu- 
tion, phantastic visions of perfectibility were generated, which 
have left only a rack behind. In Herder's genial and affluent 
History of Humanity we have a wider scope, and the descrip- 
tion of a higher culture, as exemplified in the social and artistic 
life at Weimar. But it is in Schlegel, in Comte and in Hegel, 
that we find the problem grasped more firmly, and the solution 
presented more boldly. Schlegel may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the Roman Catholic view of history, Comte of the 
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scientific, and Hegel of the pantheistic. Schlegel views the 
race under the aspects of the fall and of redemption, in its 
battle of sin with holiness, but his theory limits redemption to 
the Roman Catholic communion, and he is obliged to exclude 
Hilmost the whole of modern history, excepting the Holy 
Alliance, from the onward progress of the race. Comte finds 
in human history three eras, the Metaphysical, the Theological 
and the Scientific. The two former have passed, and what 
remains to be done is the subjugation of nature through the 
positive sciences, under the auspices of his philosophy, which 
leaves us only the knowledge of nature, and denies all know- 
ledge of God. His disciples tell us that the age of theology is 
past, while England, Germany, Holland, France and Russia 
are stirred as they have not been for two centuries with theo- 
logic warfare. In Hegers philosophy of history we have the 
most complete scientific attempt to construct a scheme, running 
through the whole course of time. The idea of rational free- 
dom in a well-ordered state is the key-note of history, giving to 
it a law of progress as well as an end to be aimed at. The 
East, he says, knew that one man is free ; the Greek and Ro- 
man world that some men are free ; the modern world that all 
are free. In this system the conditions of a right theory are 
conformed to, in the attempt to bring the whole series of facts 
under one general idea, that of freedom, under a law of pro- 
gressive growth, and having respect to a common destiny for 
the race. But that destiny is too vaguely stated, and the 
theory assigns no adequate author for the events of time, giv- 
ing us only an abstract, unreal pantheistic substance at the 
basis, '^afiecting godhead." And when Hegel asserts that 
the end of human history is in Europe, and that the height of 
human freedom is to be found in Prussia, to all the dwellers in 
the New World he seems but " to put into circumscription and 
confine' ' both history and freedom. 

Such is a bare outline of some of the most noted systems of 
the science of history ; and if we have not noticed the dreams 
of the socialists and radicals, who look for an entire reorganiza- 
tion of society, it is because these theories, contemplating the 
future and not the past, cannot pretend to be a philosophy of 
history, for in them we have no inference from the past, but 
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only a vision of the future. As far as a science of history is 
concerned, they do, as Shakspeare says, but "smother func- 
tion in surmise," and to them nothing really "is, but what is 
not/' 

Coming back, after this partial digression, to our main in- 
quiry, we ask, whether such a solution of the historic problem 
is possible, as shall give us an economy, to which the empires 
and crises of humanity do all refer ; ^hich has had an orderly 
growth under the law of progress through conflicts ; which is 
capable of embracing alj the great interests of the race, subor- 
dinating the natural to the spiritual ; and which holds the whole 
historic drama undei: a wise and sure guidance toward its ade- 
quate consummation ? If there be such an economy, in it must 
be garnered up the destiny of our race, in it is to be found the 
philosophy of human history. 

Take, then, a historic chart of the globe and trace the pro- 
gress of the human family in its geographic course from East 
to West, all round the earth ; from its origin in the heart of 
Asia ; in both its northern and southern irruptions through the 
European continent; in its succession of contesting nations 
around the Mediterranean and on the shores of the Atlantic ; 
across the Atlantic to our own continent ; and here still >«vftn /^"PtA^ 
westward to our Pacific coast ; and through all this geographic 
march of the nations, encircling the globe, simply ask, what 
common history has been advancing, what one institution or 
economy running through and leading the whole race ; and to 
this question there is but one possible answer; and that is, 
that through the whole history of our earth, as its centre and 
very soul, runs the history of the Kingdom of Redemption ! 

Repeat this process with the great historic empires and 
states which have sprung into successive being, and ask, for 
whom was the ancient world prepared ; whom did the Jewish 
people bear in their loins ; for whose victorious sway was the 
whole Roman empire made ready ; who is the centre between 
the ancient and the modem world ; who subdued the Roman 
empire imto Himself, and ruled in both its eastern and its 
western portions; whose name charmed into civilization the 
rude German tribes, and has been at the heart of the culture 
of every modem European state ; and to whom was this land 
4 
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dedicated in its historic prime, and whose faith has it spread 
with its growth through all our borders ; and to these questions 
respecting human empires we get a kindred response, and that 
is, they all tkke their law and course from Him, who is the 
divine head of this same Kingdom of Redemption ! 

If there be any possibility of a true philosophy of human 
history, if the necessary conditions of such a philosophy are 
any where realized, they are so, and only so, in the Christian 
view of human history, in the idea of a divine kingdom, estab- 
lished in the world for its redemption from sin, and looking for 
its full consummation in an eternal state of being. The history 
of our earth in its most complete and comprehensive view is 
the history of that divine kingdom, whose central idea is well 
described by England's immortal dramatist, in the words, 

Why all the souls that are, were forfeit once. 
And he that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. 

In the idea of this kingdom, and, so far as we can see, in 
this alone, do we find realized all the conditions of a right solu- 
tion of the historic problem. It meets the first of these condi- 
tions, since it can be historically traced through all the records 
of our earth ; it is enstamped upon them, forming at once their 
strength and their glory ; it has run its course through every 
nation, and also survived the greatest of states ; and it is now 
wider spread than ever before. It meets the second of these 
conditions, and also explains it ; for the progress of this divine 
economy has been a perpetual growth through perpetual con- 
flicts, of which the highest moral antagonism, that of sin and 
holiness, has been the elementary source, and into which all 
other conflicts may be resolved. And though states and na- 
tions have often been retrograde, and even, to borrow a striking 
figure, almost literally condemned to death, because sinful, yet 
still has advanced both by them, and in spite of them, in im- 
mortal vigor, that one kingdom of our Lord. And it also fully 
meets, as does nothing else, the requisitions of the third condi- 
tion, for it sets before the human family a grand and glorious 
consummation, in which the natural and the moral interests, 
while retaining their integrity, and themselves fully developed, 
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are also made subordinate to the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of mankind, thus satisfying wants which nature cannot meet, 
and answering the high questions of our fate to which mere 
reason and ethics are dumb ; and in this way does this divine 
kingdom set before the whole race an adequate destiny, com- 
prising the highest purposes of infinite justice and benevolence. 
And this kingdom of redemption, being God's own work and 
plan, also fully meets the last condition of a right solution of 
the historic problem, for it assigns an adequate author to the 
whole historic drama. And being God*s plan, all things in it 
concur and work together; we have one sublime system of 
things. The facts of history, its law, its aim and its author 
together make up one scheme : and in this scheme of history 
the grandeur of the mass of the historic facts is pervaded by a 
law of progress running along through the whole line of the 
facts, conducting to an issue commensurate with the greatness 
of the facts and the sweep of the law, and the facts, the law 
and the end are presided over by a power adequate to produce 
what is greatest and best for both God and man. 

On strictly philosophical grounds, then, we are forced to 
seek the true exposition and idea of history in the Kingdom of 
Redemption. Here only do we find all the conditions of a 
right solution of the historic problem fully met. The genius of 
human history is identical with the genius of Christianity. 
The annals of the race cannot be constructed into an organized . /^^ > 
unity, there cannot be found in them the successive ^ipheldiii g ^f^/^^ ^'* 
of a consecutive plan, unless it be in the growth of the kingdom 
of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. Here is the " aliquid incon- 
cussurrC' amid the fluctuations of the ocean of human life. We 
know not how any disbeliever in the reality and final suprema- 
cy of the Christian faith, can read the history of his race, and ^ 
not be bewildered, if not convinced, by the vision. 

Try to get the angle of vision in which all the lines of historic 
time converge ; there is but one such angle, and it opens an 
unequalled scene. Spread out the historic canvass, and in its 
very centre see One sacred Form — for only one of all who have 
trod our earth, and borne our nature, can be imagined as hav- 
ing a rightful claim to that historic throne — ^wearing the crown 
of universal empire upon his suffering and victorious broiY. 
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The light that streams from Him, a calm, divine effulgence, not 
generated from earthly sources, lends brightness to all that 
throng around Him, recognizing his regal and beneficent do- 
minion. The 'whole background of this immortal canvas, 
which a divine hand has limned, is filled with those, who, with 
upturned prophetic gaze, await his coming ; the progenitor of 
our race, to whom was given the first evangelic promise, Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, Moses, the leader and lawgiver 
of Israel, the long line of Judea's kings, with David as its 
crown, and of Judea's prophets, most sublime in Isaiah ; while 
standing more remote, yet still expectant, are the representa- 
tives of the vast heathen nations, which, by a divine providence, 
had in many ways been prepared for that glorious Advent, being 
congregated in one vast empire, pervaded by one predominant 
speech. And before Him, and all around Him, is gathered the • 
glorious company, the goodly fellowship of those, who for 
eighteen centuries in every clime have received from Him the 
very law of their spiritual life. There are Paul, and John, and 
Peter, who, with words of fire and promise, kindled the beacon 
lights among the nations ; there is the imperial Caesar, who 
unfolded the radiant cross as the harbinger of victory ; there 
are the Eastern and the Western monarchs of the riven Roman 
empire, equally confessing the name of Jesus; Christian bishops 
and patriarchs, lordliest amongst them, those of Constantinople 
and Rome, bring the homage and fealty of the greatest ancient 
cities ; Leo is there, with adoring gaze, while shaping the ruins 
of the Western empire, and by his side is standing a rude Ger- 
man warrior, awed into submission to the faith ; Charlemagne 
represents the ninth century, the beginning of mediaeval times, 
bearing the crown placed upon his brow in the name of Christ ; 
Hildebrand, the most ambitious of pontiffs; Aquinas, the subtlest 
of scholastics ; Bernard, the most zealous of mystics ; Wycliffe 
and Huss, the progenitors of reform, as well as the knights of a 
Christian chivalry, Godfrey and Richard of the Lion Heart, 
and the adventurous explorers of new continents, all meet in 
that throng, and continue the succession of the faith, through 
the struggling light and darkness of these middle ages, and all 
the light they wear is cast upon them from that reverend, cen- 
tral form. And those, too, that may stand on this historic pic- 
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ture, as the impersonations of the kingdoms, tendencies and 
centuries that since have been ; Luther, Calvin, Fenelon and 
Edwards, as divines; Bacon, Descartes and Schelling, in philo- 
sophy ; Michel Angelo, Raphael, Milton, Shakspeare, Haydn 
and Mozart, in the various spheres of art ; the combatants in 
the conflicts engendered by the Reformation ; Spain's haughty 
monarch, ruling Europe's destiny in the sixteenth century ; the 
king of France, prevalent in the seventeenth ; England's royal 
line, triumphant in policy in the eighteenth; and the freer 
image of Liberty that stands for our own Republic, the won- 
drous growth of the present age ; these forms, which live upon 
the historic canvas, can you group them all around any 
other centre, or see them truly in any other light, than that of 
Him, who is the centre of the Kingdom of Redemption, the 
rightful monarch of our earth ? 

It is fle who has ruled historic times, and given them their 
shape and their law ; it is He who has carried the race through 
the crises of its destiny, that in the consummation of that des- 
tiny it might be drawn closer to Himself. The divine right of 
popes, of kings, and of the people, has been in succession con- 
tended for, that the divine right of the Great Head of the 
Church might be seen to be the rallying-place, and the watch- 
word, for the family of man, in its progress towards the end for 
which it was made. 

And of this vision of human history, it is the triumph ' and 
seal, that it is not an imagination or a theory, but the open 
face of history itself, the legitimate summary and rendering of 
its facts. And in .this point of view it contains the sum, an(} 
forms the conclusion of our argument. For Christianity, asN 
has been well said, in its inmost spirit and highest sense, is , 
historical. Its truths are truths of fact, inscribed upon the 1 
surface, looking out from the heights and up from the depths \ 
of all the annals of our race, so that the whole of human his- } 
tory, according to Edwards' unrivalled scheme, becomes one ; 
body of divinity, presenting to us an untroubled mirror of the I 
wisdom of God, and the image of his goodness. And thus is 
human history the very theodicy of God, a grander apology for 
the Christian faith than the wisdom of a Butler, or the genius 
of a Pascal, ever framed. 
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Is it given to man to know anything more sublime than this 
spectacle of the building up of the city of God ? Through the 
fickle fortunes of men we read the calm and sure order of an 
unchanging plan ; in the growth and decay of states, we trace 
the unhasting yet unresting progress of a kingdom, ordained ere 
time began, to be completed when time shall be no more. It 
is the transfiguration of the history of our globe, in which a 
divine glory breaks through and irradiates all that is mortal 
and transient. In the human race are fulfilled the prophetic 
intimations, which have been found in the work of creation 
itself; through his six days of travail and conflict, man is pre- 
pared for the full glories of a Sabbath of eternal rest. 
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